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IS THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH GOD’S REVELATION 
IN HISTORY? 


NELS F. S. FERRE 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


Ne to the Christ, the church is our greatest gift from God. 

Yet we have often treated it as though it were basically a 
human institution, a mere means of human progress. The Christ, 
the cross, and the church, however, are inseparable. As the Christ 
and the cross are for the sake of the world that it may be re- 
deemed, so must the church live or die for the world. But we 
can neither witness to the world nor penetrate it with the Spirit of 
Christ unless we know the nature of the church as the body of 
Christ. For the sake of the strength of our own faith, for the 
sake of a suffering church universal, and for the sake of a world 
needing to be saved, we shall examine a limited but crucial topic, 
namely in what sense the church is God’s revelation in human 
history. 

The Christian church is, first of all, the most vital instrument 
of God’s revelation in history in so far as it witnesses to God’s 
historic revelation in Christ Jesus. The primary function of the 
Christian church is to proclaim the incarnation and the atonement, 
that God was in Jesus reconciling the world unto Himself. That is 
our Gospel, that is our life, that is peculiarly our reason for being. 
How dismally have we not failed in this respect! We have talked 
about a theology of experience, but there is no such Christian 
theology. Our experience is not the source, nor the means, nor 
the method of Christian truth. Our experience belongs mostly to 
the actual world which must itself be changed by the truth and the 
power of the Gospel we proclaim. We have looked through a 
false perspective when we have examined average experience in 
order to establish Christian truth. No wonder psychologism, 
historicism, and subjectivism of various forms have cut the 
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arteries of Christian faith and devotion. Not even can our ex- 
perience verify, except most partially, God’s truth in Christ. The 
light of God in Christ Jesus judges even our best experience and 
finds it woefully wanting that no man may glory before God. 

Just as we have not primarily to witness to our experience, 
moreover, so we have not primarily to witness to the reliability of 
reason. The rational verifiability of the Christian faith in a dis- 
cursive sense is a most secondary consideration to those who have 
seen the light of the cross. Those who have seen know. Knowl- 
edge, says A. E. Taylor, is vision. Faith precedes reason. Before 
the Revelation, reason cannot find it in its blazing fullness; after 
the Revelation, it sees the more clearly in its light. The church 
in America has been especially prone to depend upon extra-Chris- 
tian standards for the sources and verification of its message. It 
has depended particularly upon reason as a sufficient means of 
truth. But there is no presuppositionless reasoning. As a mere 
method reason gives us no truth. What matters is the content 
selected as the criterion of truth. To choose experience as a whole 
when coherently interpreted as the standard of truth is, for in- 
stance, to make our experience the criterion and content of truth. 

The Christian church must choose ultimately between the co- 
herence of the actual and the Christian perspective for its criterion 
of truth. Religious faith is by its very nature selective rather than 
aggregative seeing. Religion itself is not a matter of choice. 
We have the option to choose what for us shall be the religious ob- 
ject though we may not call it that. Religion is man’s choice 
concerning what he considers most importantly real in the universe. 
It is man’s reaching out for a power beyond or selectively within 
the actual that can transform that actual. What matters is 
whether man’s choice is adequate. Choose he must. The Christian 
church, however, has no choice. To be true to its nature, function, 
and reason for being it must see all things through God’s light 
in Jesus Christ. 

We have not, therefore, a witness primarily to our experience, 
or to reason, but neither do we have a primary witness to the 
social usefulness of the Christian church. There should be fruits 
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of the Spirit. The Gospel should permeate all cultural creations 
and social relations. But definitely the Church is not a means 
within society to build the Kingdom of God conceived of as an 
ideal human situation. The Kingdom is not of this world al- 
though we in the world are bid to enter it and to proclaim it. 
There is a real break between social progress and God’s Kingdom. 
The necessity of death is an integral part of the religious per- 
spective. The Kingdom has eternal dimensions with respect to 
both time and value. Far from right it would be to lift our voice 
against those social prophets and saints who have made us aware 
of our responsibility for the whole man, for man in all his rela- 
tions, and thus obviously for man’s social, economic, and political 
relations. Yet withal we must take note and repent of the fact that 
the holy, apostolic, catholic church of Christ has often been 
reduced to a mere means to social progress, an instrument for 
human betterment, a useful agency for social reconstruction. 
What is good and true in this position must be the inevitable conse- 
quence of something much more important and built on an in- 
comparably firmer foundation. 

Nor yet can we go to the other recent extreme and proclaim 
the church as God’s primary revelation in history. Such a move- 
ment is congenial to modern theories of knowledge which make 
truth a matter of conventional creativity and to the general spirit 
of empiricism that tends to make the present the test of truth. 
Yet surely the actual churches, and with them we must deal if we 
take this position, provide neither the steady light nor the trans- 
forming power that the world needs. It is most dangerous to 
absolutize an actual, fallible human institution, which is just about 
what we do when we call it God’s primary revelation in history. 
All we have to offer to refute this presumptuous theory is the 
history of Christian doctrines and institutions. We cannot say 
that the church is God’s primary revelation in history. What 
then can we say about the church? In what sense is it the reve- 
lation of God in history? 

The church is God’s revelation in history, first of all, to what- 
ever extent it witnesses to Christ as the Son of God and Saviour. 
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There are countless revelations of God in history. God speaks to 
each soul if he will but hear. Nevertheless Christianity stands 
or falls in the fullness of its nature with the reality of the incarna- 
tion. The Christian claim is not first of all a way of life or a point 
of view. It is the wondrous story that God the Creator of the 
ends of the earth so loved the world that He sent His Son. 
Christian faith does not rest on some human discovery as to the 
nature of our world or as to a desirable mode of conduct. 
Christian faith has no other foundation than the claim that in the 
fullness of time God revealed Himself by coming into the world 
in order by suffering to show His very Self and to make salvation 
possible as men would trust in Him and by trusting find strength 
to die unto self and to live victoriously in Christian fellowship. 
The Christian church is the revelation of God in history only in 
so far as it witnesses to this central fact; only as it makes men 
find salvation full and free through faith in Jesus Christ. Even 
though the Utrecht formula is not orthodox because it fails to 
affirm Jesus’ full manhood, it does stand, we hope unalterably, for 
the genuine Christian claim that Jesus incarnated God as Saviour. 
However humble we may feel and however our minds may shrink 
from making such a bold affirmation, this is the central claim of 
Christianity without which it is reduced to an empty hulk. 

The Christian church can live vitally by no truth less than 
this. Our first task is surely to examine ourselves if we be the 
church of Christ, for other foundation can no man lay. Many 
of us may have to confess to a most perplexed and halting alle- 
giance to the faith which it is death to lose and life to have. Yet 
withal Christian faith is more than the adoration of a name, 
more than loyalty to a person. The church must witness to the 
what of the Revelation as well as to the that. The Christian 
revelation is also a new and transforming light and a new and 
revolutionary law. It is a new commandment. The central truth 
of Christianity, its new law, its regulative pattern, its basic motif, 
the essence of Christian faith is that God is love, but a love which 
never seeks its own, a love which freely gives itself even for its 
enemies, even for sinful man. That is the Gospel and that part of 
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the Gospel is generally gladly received. But from the other part 
we hide as much as possible, namely that we cannot be forgiven, 
that we cannot be saved, that we are judged and condemned until 
all self-love is killed, until we surrender ourselves to the grace of 
God and become saviours unto others. Until and except to the 
point that this happens the Christian God is strange to us. The 
Gospel is the promise that we can lose ourselves to find ourselves. 
The Gospel is the complete condemnation of all selfish desire 
against the background of the promise sealed with the blood on 
Calvary that by God’s grace we can walk in the newness of life. 
The natural man shrinks from being slain by the cross of Christ 
and it is impossible in our own strength to lay all our ambitions on 
the altar. The revelation in Christ demanding that we be perfect 
as our heavenly Father is perfect demands nevertheless that we 
~ love God and our fellowmen with all our heart. Only those who 
have never seen the chasm between ourselves and the cross of 
Christ can speak of the Gospel as being easy and man as being 
naturally good. The depth of grace is measured by the depth of 
sin. The primary revelation of the church in history is its wit- 
ness to a Saviour who can forgive our sins and give us grace truly 
to love the world whatever be our fortune. 

The second significant way in which the church can be 
God’s revelation in history is through witnessing to the incarnation 
by being its extension. This statement we must interpret with 
great care. The incarnation was the coming into the world, fer 
the first time as central in life and faith, of the divine love or 
agape of God which is His very substance. Agape is not God, but 
God is agape. The Son of God, as Augustine remarks, is none 
other than He who has His substance, or shall we today say, His 
nature. That the Word became flesh means that this redemptive 
love of God which by destroying the selfish self can free the God- 
intended self for freedom in and through God Himself, came into 
history and that we beheld His glory as of the only begotten Son. 
The incarnation means that God Himself came down in His very 
substance in Jesus Christ to provide through Him as through the 
first-born among many brethren the only adequate basis of fellow- 
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ship—His own agape. When we speak of agape as the new law, 
the new truth, the fulfilling motif in the light of which all else 
must be understood, we do not speak of an idea the end referent 
of which is an abstraction. We speak rather of a personal God 
who is agape and who sent us a personal Saviour that we might 
know the Father as agape, and that by trusting in this personal 
Saviour who on the cross finally revealed in deed as well as parable 
and saying the will and heart of God we might enter a new fellow- 
ship of grace, forgiveness, and salvation. 

When we know that God sent His Son to show us the light 
and power of His own self of which we can by faith be partakers, 
we understand that the church has not created the doctrine of 
Christ. The Christian fellowship can be understood only in the 
light of the incarnation. The key to the New Testament, to doc- 
trinal development, to Christian rite and hymn is found in Jesus’ 
proclaiming in great parables and sayings that God is agape and 
deals with man on that basis. The cross sealed the teachings with 
the highest possible act of agape. No wonder the disciples knew 
Jesus to be the Son of God. No wonder that they could believe 
that God who is agape had so loved the world that He sent Him. 
No wonder that they found, in fellowship on that basis, a God- 
centered fellowship through trust in Jesus Christ as the Lord, some- 
thing so strangely saving that they were willing to die in order 
to share it and to proclaim it. 

The church thus did not create the incarnation but the in- 
carnation created the church. God’s love through Jesus Christ, 
His chosen Son, revealed and made possible this new fellowship 
which was the church. The incarnation must therefore ever be 
the standard of the church and judge it. In this respect the 
church is changeless. It can never be the church unless it makes 
central the Christ of God not only as an historic figure but as the 
revealer of the very nature of God and of what we must become to 
be God's children. Yet to witness to Christ or to make Christ cen- 
tral is impossible unless the church also is this fellowship. Pro- 
fession without practice is not only hypocrisy but in the end 
impossible. The profession soon becomes warped because the 
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blaze of the light in Christ no man can endure except as a sinner 
surrendering to it. There is much foolish talk about the church 
standing for a thing as a church but allowing or even urging its 
members to do the opposite. From such a church even the light 
will be taken away. There can be no division without danger be- 
tween dogma and social action, between faith and life. The 
church cannot be the church without accepting and proclaiming 
the incarnation. Neither can it understand and accept the incarna- 
tion without being the church. Where Christ is there is His 
church. The incarnation is the ingression into history of God’s 
agape as consciously central in faith and life. But agape by its 
very nature creates fellowship. The light of God’s agape cannot 
shine to us, in the real sense of really reaching us and changing us, 
without also shining through us. The church is the extension of 
the incarnation because it is the extension through history of 
fellowship in agape, in the Spirit, in Christ. The church thus can- 
not accept Christ without being a revelation of the incarnation. 
Dim may be the light of the church, but the affirmation of the 
apostolic succession, in one holy, universal, Christian church, is 
deep down the affirmation of the unbroken fellowship on the basis 
of agape, of faith in God through Jesus Christ His Son. In this 
way the church witnesses to the incarnation by being the ex- 
tension of the pivotal act of God in history. In so far as the 
church is thus truly the church of Christ, a fellowship through 
God’s agape, it is by that very fact God’s present incarnation in 
history. 

A more vital way to look at this truth is possibly to think of 
the church as the incarnation in history of the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit is not synonymous with the Spirit of God, for the 
Holy Spirit is a specifically Christian doctrine. The Holy Spirit 
came because Christ sent Him. He peculiarly entered history 
with the birth of the church on Pentecost. When the full meaning 
of the life and death of Jesus burst in on the praying disciples, 
when the Spirit of God was seen and became consciously active 
in the fellowship of Christ’s disciples, the Holy Spirit was born. 
The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, because He is God’s Spirit 
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proceeding into history through Christ. But we ought to be care- 
ful about the deeper and fuller meaning of this truth. Whenever 
the Holy Spirit is present, whenever He proceeds into history, He 
proceeds into the fellowship of the disciples of Christ. The Holy 
Spirit does not proceed into nature or into general history. That 
is the Spirit of God as it manifests itself on the creative level. But 
the Creator is the Redeemer and in His very fullness cannot be 
understood except in the incarnation and the atonement, and these 
are known as living realities only within the Christian com- 
munity. 

Whenever the Holy Spirit is present in history, therefore, He 
is present in the church. Before the incarnation and the atone- 
ment the Holy Spirit was not operating in history as the Holy 
Spirit. These acts of God in history made possible the sending 
of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is God in Christ continuing 
His work in the world. The Holy Spirit is God’s activity con- 
demning sin, more and more without an excuse because the light 
has come in Christ; it is God’s persuasion through the historic 
means for manifesting the Spirit of Christ and through God’s 
present activity in the hearts of men. The Holy Spirit is God’s 
gracious activity of reconciliation through Christ and His 
being within this fellowship of reconciliation. The Holy Spirit 
uses the Bible, the sacraments, and the institution of the church. 
But itis in the church. Is it any wonder that the Christian fellow- 
ship is fellowship in the Spirit? How holy is not the church, for 
the real extension of the incarnation in essence is to be seen partly 
through means but im the church. The incarnation creates com- 
munion on the basis and through the power of God’s holy agape. 
Wherever God’s Holy Spirit is present there is Christian fellow- 
ship; there is the church of Christ. The church is the light of 
the world, the city set on a hill, the light on the candle stick. The 
church, therefore, is the incarnation of the Holy Spirit in history; 
the extension of the incarnation in Christ Jesus is the living con- 
tinuation of the fellowship He founded; it is the church; not the 
church as the primary revelation of God in history, if by that is 
meant first of all the visible church in the continuing present, 
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but as the primary revelation in history in so far as it not only 
witnesses in Word and sacrament to God’s primary revelation in 
His Son but also because it is God present in the historic now 
through the historic Christ in the living Holy Spirit who is the 
foundation, light, and strength of the holy Christian church. 

Before we leave this question as to what extent the church 
is the revelation of God in history as the extension of the incarna- 
tion, it may be well to make clear a disputed relationship. Stanley 
Jones and others claim that the church is a means to the Kingdom 
of God. Many others, particularly in our day, think of the church 
as an end and feel that the Christian doctrine of the church is lost 
when the church is thought of as a means. The confusion arises 
because three terms are not kept clearly in mind. The Kingdom 
of God is the whole rule of God in the reign of agape. Naturally 
the limits of that no man can even begin to fathom unless he has a 
most Ptolemaic theology, unworthy of God. Great and mysterious 
is God and unsearchable the boundaries of His Kingdom. The 
greatest part of it of which we know is the communion of saints in 
heaven. The Kingdom is the final end and standard of Christian 
faith and fellowship. But the great Christian affirmation is that 
the Kingdom came down into history with Jesus, and that it is even 
now present in the Christian church catholic. The Kingdom exists 
wherever there is a fellowship of forgiveness centered in God, lived 
in love, and possessed in some having and much hoping. Wherever 
souls have truly surrendered to Christ and in earnest intention seek 
to appropriate more and more of God’s Holy Spirit that they may 
out of sheer gratitude for what God is praise Him and out of 
true love for their fellow men live to persuade them of the King- 
dom and serve their needs—there is to just that extent present the 
Kingdom of God. There is present God in Christ as the Holy 
Spirit. There is the Christian church catholic as an end. This 
fellowship is the Kingdom; it is God’s purpose for creation. We 
must never say that this presence of the Kingdom as the church 
catholic is a means. Higher and holier is no end, for it is fellow- 
ship with God Himself through His Son. 

There is truth, nevertheless, in the idea that the church is also a 
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means for the Kingdom since the Christian church catholic pro- 
ceeds into the Christian church corporate. To call the visible 
church infallible would be to be unforgivably natve and to come 
close to blasphemy. Even the Roman Catholics with their very 
high doctrine of the church avoid doing this, in spite of much mis- 
understanding on the point. Obviously much of the world, and 
all the relativities of human nature and history are in the actual 
churches. But just as the Holy Spirit dwells in individual Chris- 
tians although they are far from perfect, so the Holy Spirit or the 
Kingdom, and very end of Christian faith, is present as the church 
catholic within the church corporate. If only we could once again 
have the vision of the holy apostolic catholic church characterized 
by unity, holiness, and love! If only the church corporate would 
be more and more the church catholic! Then the light would shine 
brightly for the saivation of the world, the city would gleam from 
the hill, and the candle would shine from the candle-stick until all in 
the house were lighted. 

Perhaps this idea will become clearer as we turn to the 
third way in which the church can be God’s revelation in history. 
Not only is the church the witness to the historical incarnation of 
God in Christ Jesus, and not only is it the extension of that incar- 
nation as the concrete embodiment in history of the Holy Spirit, 
but the Christian church is also the extension of the atonement of 
God in Christ Jesus. As a witness to the world the church is 
basically a means. Christians are ambassadors of Christ crying, 
“Be ye reconciled to God.” As the extension of the incarnation 
the Christian church is fundamentally a fellowship on the basis of 
agape, or what may be much better said, a fellowship of for- 
giveness by the grace of God. We have stressed, therefore, that 
the church is the revelation of God as an instrument and as an end, 
by the witnessing to Christ and by the being truly itself. Yet the 
church must also continue to share the atonement of God in Christ 
for the world. The disciples must fulfill the sufferings of Christ. 
This is the holy sacrament of suffering which the church offers to 
God for the world. And unless it offers it, the church simply is not 
the church. Someone has said that the whole doctrine of the atone- 
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ment hangs on an adequate interpretation of the incarnation. How 
true this is! Yet is it equally clear that the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion has no Christian significance apart from the doctrine of the 
atonement? The atonement defines the incarnation. Just as it is 
true that unless God suffered in Christ Jesus for the sins of the 
world there is no justification by faith and therefore no Chris- 
tianity, so it is equally true that unless what was incarnated is seen 
on Calvary we have no Christian God. 

To witness truly and fully for Christ, therefore, is to wit- 
ness to the atonement. To be the extension of the incarnation and 
to incarnate the Holy Spirit the church must also be the extension 
of the atonement and incarnate the Holy Spirit of redemptive 
love. The Holy Spirit or the Spirit of Christ is defined by the 
atonement. The church must give light. It must condemn sin in 
the light of the atonement. And there can be no atonement without 
the full revelation. The revelation is of the atonement and the 
atonement is the revelation. There can be no adequate atonement 
without adequate revelation and no adequate revelation without 
adequate atonement. In so far as the church is the revelation of 
God in history it is therefore both the witness to the atonement 
and the actualization of the atonement in a living fellowship of 
forgiveness. The church thus witnesses to the historic atone- 
ment in Jesus Christ both in confession to a reality and condition 
greater than itself, and also by being a fellowship of forgiveness 
in which the atoning act has become a process of redemption. 

But that the church is the extension of the atonement means 
much more than this. If the Christian fellowship, to be Christian, 
must be on the basis of agape, it cannot be Christian without 
suffering for the world. Love cannot see sin without hanging on 
the cross. In so far as it does not concern itself intensely with the 
salvation of the world that the world might be saved, the 
church is not Christian and therefore not the church. To be 
Christian means to have agape, or to have an objective, whole- 
hearted concern for a needy world. That the church is the ex- 
tension of the atonement must, therefore, mean that the church 
has compassion for the world and is passionately concerned with 
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its salvation. The church like the Christ must suffer because the 
world is not saved. It must fulfill the sufferings of Christ. We 
now talk of a suffering church and in an outward sense the church 
is now peculiarly suffering. But if the church does not suffer all 
the time it is not the church of Christ Jesus. Perhaps our eyes will 
be opened by physical sufferings to the fact that unless we carry 
the cross we cannot follow the Christ. There are two great 
streams in history. There is the stream of man’s sin which has 
infected every heart and institution. This stream is strong and 
threatens to carry all else before it. But there is also the stream 
of salvation which in its fullness flows from Calvary on through 
history. This is the stream of vicarious suffering. This is the 
stream of salvation not by desert but because God Himself has 
suffered and because the saints have tasted the fellowship of His 
sufferings and received the power of His resurrection which flows 
as a counter-stream to offset and turn the stream of sin. This 
stream of salvation within history is the fellowship of forgive- 
ness, the community of grace, the chosen of God to continue the 
atonement until man shall be reconciled with God and find in the 
fellowship of the Christian church that eternal reality apart from 
which there is no salvation. This stream is the true church. In 
the actual churches most of the water may flow in the wrong direc- 
tion. But precious within these churches is the true church which 
fulfills Christ’s sufferings by truly loving the world and reaching 
out in humility to save it. 

If now we summarize our conclusions as to whether the 
church is God’s revelation in history we can answer that it truly is 
in so far as it witnesses not to itself but to Him who gave His life 
for it. Secondly, the church is God’s revelation in history in 
so far as it is the extension of the incarnation, which, interpreted in 
a living way, means in so far as it incarnates the Holy Spirit, in so 
far as it is the very end of creation, a redeemed community by grace 
through faith. Thirdly, the church is God’s revelation in history 
in so far as it truly is the extension of the atonement, a redemp- 
_ tive fellowship passionately concerned with the salvation of the 
world, with the solution of all man’s problems in the light of the 
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Gospel. If to us mortal creatures has been entrusted this high and 
holy calling we dare to face the future in the assurance that the 
strength of God is stronger than our weakness and the faithfulness 
of God is longer than our faithlessness. If this be truly our faith 
and not merely our theory, we hope by God’s grace to stand fast 
in that fellowship which to lose is death and to find is life eternal. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION—THE 
AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENT’ 


RALPH D. HEIM 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HE AMERICAN founders made religious instruction an 

integral factor of all education. We have abandoned their 
practice. The departure was undesirable. A return is possible 
and essential. 

Colonial education on the elementary level existed in three 
forms. There were home tutors and private schools in Virginia 
and other southern colonies. Settlers in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland established the prototypes of later parochial schools. 
Out of New England came the compulsory maintenance and 
public control idea which eventuated in our present public school 
systems. . In all those three forms of elementary education, re- 
ligion was an integral factor. As an example, curricular texts in 
New England were Horn Book, Bible, Catechism, and New 
England Primer. 

The program of early secondary schools was almost as com- 
pletely religious in content. The Scriptures and the Catechism 
were important texts, while sin and judgment were not infrequent 
topics of consideration. The goal of colonial higher education, 
too, was at first exclusively religious, and the curriculum 
thoroughly so. 

It would be putting it mildly to say that American education 
has departed from this early conception and practice. The de- 
parture was contrary to universal experience. Speaking broadly, 
it may be said that only in the United States, during the last cen- 


tury, has any people deemed it wise to secularize the great body 
of educational endeavor. 


1 The author recognizes validity in the negative point of view. With the editors, 
he welcomes a contribution expressing the negative argument. 
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SECULARIZATION 


Why did the secularization of public education, contrary to 
early American and universal opinion and practice, come about? 
The typical answer would be that teaching of religion in public 
schools is forbidden by constitutional provisions for religious 
freedom and separation of church and state. That answer is 
forceful but, unfortunately, erroneous. Religion has never been 
officially and legally eliminated from the public schools of the 
United States. It has been isolated from the main stream of edu- 
cation by default and not by statute. Dean Luther A. Weigle re- 
cently listed certain ‘factors of circumstance” or “trends of event” 
by which the United States “drifted” into the separation of secu- 
lar and religious education. 

One is the growth of knowledge. In colonial days reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and religion were, indeed, the curriculum. 
Grammar, history, and geography entered later, as did finally the 
natural and social sciences. Then, since something had to be 
removed to make way for the new subjects, and since few people 
seemed to care particularly, religion was the subject eliminated. 

Here a second factor for separation entered. It was the 
expansion of the Sunday School movement. There were those 
who would have resisted removal of religion from the school cur- 
riculum more stubbornly if they had foreseen what was coming. 
They took hope in the then growing institution called the Sunday 
School and trusted that it would suffice to care for the religious 
element in education. 

A third factor for separation was revivalism. Before the 
so-called modern movement in religious education began, early 
in the twentieth century, many considered religious education of 
little or no concern. Let people get religion in revivals! That 
attitude had fostered a lack of concern about religion in public 
education. 

The fourth factor which helped produce the current situation 
is the centralization of public education. School administration 
once was more definitely localized than at present. There is many 
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a township where local school board members would formerly 
have acted in the adoption of textbooks for the district schools. 
Now there are no district schools in the township and the cen- 
tralized school uses textbooks adopted by county or state authori- 
ties. Thus present-day schools operate in larger systems with the 
result that leaders trim their programs to cosmopolitan opinion. 

The fifth is a major factor working toward the secularization 
of public education. It is the spirit of sectarianism amongst be- 
lievers. Neither atheists nor biased legislators and school ad- 
ministrators have contributed most largely to the present omission 
of religion from the public school experience of American chil- 
dren. The people of the various faiths must themselves accept 
a large measure of responsibility. There always has been fear 
that some particular group might be favored, some cherished point 
of view be discredited, or some proselyte be won to another faith. 

Doubtless, the results of the sectarian attitude have been 
largely by indirect action. It is merely that legislators have rec- 
ognized the attitude as they considered policies, and administra- 
tors have feared it when building programs. The results have been 
no less real. To be sure, strength of religious conviction in men 
and women is to be honored. Likewise, dangers are to be recog- 
nized. Yet are there not some legitimate compromises which would 
be less costly than secularization is? One can pay too much for a 
whistle! 


FRUITS 


For such reasons as those enumerated above, American 
schools are secularized and American society is reaping the fruits. 

One of those fruits is general contentment with the con- 
dition. Not until the last year or two did several important ad- 
dresses and a dozen articles in various journals show a rising 
tide of concern about the matter. 


A second fruit is religious illiteracy. Fifty per cent of the 
boys and girls in the United States have never had and never 
will have any contact with the facts about things which many citi- 
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zens hold to be of highest value. As for the other fifty per cent, 
the smallest of batteries of tests on moral and religious knowledge, 
attitudes, and beliefs will reveal shocking inadequacies. 

Another fruit of secularization is moral laxity. The daugh- 
ter of a Shinto priest became a Christian and later secretary of the 
Y.W.C.A. of Japan. Dr. Frank G. Lankard, in The Bible Speaks 
to Our Generation, quotes this significant statement from her auto- 
biography: “I wanted women to be good, and wanted to help them 
improve their lot. I found that I could not accomplish what I 
desired without religion.” That same truth has been discovered 
in American public school experience. Twenty years- ago there 
were those who hoped to save the world for morals by so-called 
character education. But character education without religion 
has failed and immorality has not been checked. 

A secular society is a fourth fruit of secularization. As far 
as public schools are leading the way, young people grow up to 
think of religion as a “marginal interest” only. And the church 
is able to enlarge upon that very slight impression in only half of 
the cases. There can be nothing but a materialistic social order 
until the educational system is corrected. 

As a fifth fruit of secularization American pupils have frag- 
mentary educational experience. Our education, we like to say, is 
total education. That would seem to require an integrated ex- 
perience of all education for all children. But there can be no to- 
tal education without religion or even with religion as now me- 
diated. 

The persistence of sectarianism results from the present con- 
dition, too. As long as many continue to assume and to teach, di- 
rectly or indirectly, that sectarian differences are of paramount 
importance, they will remain so. If religious people would face 
the necessity of finding likenesses and would teach accordingly, 
these common things of religion would become the points of stress 
and sectarian interest would fade into the more minor position it 
deserves. There was a wall in the land of Oz which only looked like 
a wall. As long as you thought it was there, it served as a wall. 
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But you could walk right through it when once you had made up 
your mind to try. 

Loss of confidence in the public school system is a seventh 
result of secularization. Public schools without religion do not 
represent American culture completely; they are not fair pictures 
of the community; they do not deal with the whole of life; they 
cannot develop the highest type of personality. One great body 
of believers has recognized these facts and is progressively with- 
drawing its support. Will public education without religion inevit- 
ably lose the support of all spiritually-minded persons? 

Danger to democracy is still another fruit of secularization. 
The facts were well stated in M eirapaiion Church Life, Decem- 
ber 21, 1939, as follows: 


In the face of a world like this the old argument that religion in education 
violates the American tradition of separation of Church and state is tragic 
nonsense. ... Let the springs of the spirit run dry and the life-giving waters 
of democracy will disappear in the arid lands of tyranny ... What the spirit 
of religion has created, only the spirit of religion can keep alive and cause 
to grow. 


Dr. Walter Lippmann, writing in a similar vein in The Common- 
weal for January 17, 1941, properly shows that education is dig- 
ging its grave by creating a vacuum where the springs of westen 
culture used to flow. 


SOLUTIONS 


For such reasons we are driven to ask how an increase of 
religion in our culture might be made effective. Four possibilities 
appear: (1) To develop parochial schools. (2) To expand church 
programs of religious education. (3) To expand church and school 
cooperative work in religious education. (4) To expand the re- 
ligious work now being done in public schools. 

The first possibility may be dismissed without extended argu- 
ment. Parochial schools for all, if feasible and desirable, would 
yet be impossible. 
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Then why not look to the Sunday and vacation church 
schools and similar church educational agencies? That problem 
may be simplified by asking whether the Sunday school, as the prin- 
cipal educational agency in Protestantism, is meeting or soon can 
meet the need for religiously educating even those Americans who 
have Protestant backgrounds. The modern Sunday school had its 
beginnings in England in 1780. For at least a hundred years it has 
been widely recognized and promoted. Yet, at the present moment, 
only about 21 per cent of the citizens of a state like Pennsylvania 
are members of Sunday schools and only about 65 per cent of 
that number attend Sunday by Sunday. Worse still, Sunday 
school enrollment in the country as a whole has been decreasing in 
recent years. To go a bit farther, the typical Sunday school ses- 
- sion is but one hour in length. Is a one-hour session at intervals 
of seven days, sixty-five per cent of the time, for twenty-one per 
cent of the people, sufficient to accomplish the purpose in view? 

A third possibility for more instruction in religion is to ex- 
pand the work in which the public schools and the churches co- 
operate. The two types of cooperative work most highly developed 
are Bible study for high school credit and “released time” week- 
day church schools. The former type is essentially represented 
in the Pittsburgh plan. High school students (only high school 
students) study in their churches and receive credit on their high 
school records. New York City is establishing ‘“‘released time,” or 
better ‘dismissed time,’ weekday church schools on an experi- 
mental basis. If the experimental work is successful, all New 
York public school pupils may be dismissed an hour early on Wed- 
nesdays to go to their churches for religious instruction. But 
this does nothing more than permit pupils to do one hour earlier 
what they might have been doing an hour later all these years. 
And those pupils who take advantage of the opportunity will but 
add another fragment to an already atomistic religious educational 
program. And a large percentage still will not attend any church 
school. 

Both forms of religious education described above have had 
a considerable history. Bible study for high school credit dates 
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from about 1911. Now, at the end of thirty years of experience, 
it is estimated that not more than a very few hundreds of thou- 
sands are benefiting from the opportunity. Weekday church 
schools of the released time type have been promoted actively since 
1913. Yet they have never, probably, enrolled more than a half- 
million pupils. Such facts are those which impel some to believe 
that moral laxity and religious illiteracy will continue to character- 
ize the American scene until the public schools expand their pro- 
grams of religious work. 

The word “expand” is used advisedly. Public schools in the 
United States are not and never have been “godless.’”’ Bible read- 
ing is required in about a dozen states and permitted in all but 
some ten of the others. In many cases Bible reading is accom- 
panied by prayer. There are other religious exercises in the public 
schools. Hymns are sung in many assemblies. High school choirs 
regularly render religious music. At Christmas time, even at 
Easter time, many public school pupils participate in the finest of 
festival programs at their public school buildings. All sorts of 
commencements have the religious note in terms of a baccalaureate 
service or, at any rate, the offering of prayer during the exercises. 

There remains only to build upon this foundation and put re- 
ligion consciously back into the curriculum of instruction. That 
means more, too, than consideration of the religious aspects of 
literature, history, and the social sciences. Perhaps that would 
be a starting point, but it means, ultimately, the teaching of religion 
as religion. 

To be sure, the complexity of the religious situation would 
seem to put many difficulties in the way of the public classroom 
treatment of religion. There are Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 
There are conservatives and liberals. There are evangelicals, 
deists, humanists, scientists, revivalists, even unbelievers; and all 
are devoted to their particular tenets. But need such difficulties 
really make the public teaching of religion impossible? Doubtless 
the answer would be, “Yes, impossible,” if the teaching of religion 
were to mean indoctrination in the distinctive convictions of some 
particular faith or sect. But differentiation is possible as between 
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teaching and indoctrination and between religion and sectarianism. 
Teaching is one thing; indoctrination is another. Public school 
teachers recognize that it is not their business to change any stu- 
dent’s political party affiliation and act accordingly. Might they 
not similarly give a student some orientation toward the salient fea- 
tures of religion without proselytizing him? 

Here it is worthwhile stating two propositions which de- 
serve full-length treatment. First, modern education has devel- 
oped techniques which were not available in past years. “Social- 
ized recitation,” “discussion method,” “research and report,” and 
“creative approach” may lend themselves to this purpose more 
readily than older transmissive procedures. Second, modern re- 
ligious education has developed means of training skillful teachers 
of religion comparable in every respect with teachers of other sub- 
jects. 

Again, can we not distinguish between religion and _ sec- 
tarianism in building the content of our public instruction in re- 
ligion? There are common values to be considered. Indeed, the 
preponderant values are common to all faiths. Further, when 
values are not common, there is a possibility of giving them 
reasonably fair and balanced treatment. This cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. It contemplates a classroom where each 
pupil from his own background of experience and study contributes 
his part to a more complete understanding of the total religious 
complex. It is possible to list an abundance of material which 
might be handled publicly with a reasonable degree of freedom 
from dogmatic bias and organizational interests. Some questions, 
doubtless, will arise. Yet there will be a concomitant rise of con- 
viction that the following subjects offer immense opportunity for 
fruitful consideration by the public school community : 


The history of Israel and of Christianity. 

The influence of Judaism and Christianity upon government, art, 
literature, music. 

The present status and work of the various churches. 

Forms of worship and devotional literature and music. 

Biblical geography. 
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The English Bible and the story of its development by synagogue and 
church. 

Ethics and the ethical implications of religion. 

Men and women of the Bible. 

Other outstanding religious contributors. 

Masterpieces of Biblical literature. 

The other religions. 


Here two observations emerge. First, if the general back- 
grounds of religious knowledge and attitude were laid in public 
school teaching of such units, each church would have fuller 
opportunity than now to build for its own life. Likewise each 
pupil could give full-time consideration to the particularities of his 
personal heritage in the church of his choice. Second, there is 
already a large body of teaching experience along such lines 
within higher education. Professors in church colleges have long 
been teaching groups more widely divergent than many which 
would be met in a typical public school classroom. Increasingly, 
too, state and municipal colleges and universities are developing 
departments of religion where Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
mingle in a fellowship of study concerning the religious culture 
and enterprises of the race. It is necessary only to extend such 
experience to secondary and elementary levels of public education. 


OBJECTIONS 


Inevitably many objections to this proposal will arise in the 
public mind. 


A principal one is the question of public policy involving (a) 
religious freedom and (b) separation of church and state. What, 
really, is meant by those principles? The Federal Constitution, 
first, provides that “no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the United States.” 
That clearly was not meant to forbid the teaching of religion in 
the public schools. Next, serious difficulty was foreseen should any 
of the existing denominations succeed in being made the religious 
establishment. This resulted in a further provision in the first 
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amendment which reads as follows: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” That, too, should be taken to mean what it 
says and no more. It intends (a) to allow every person such re- 
ligious views and such acts of worship as he may choose if they 
are not injurious to the proper rights of another; (b) to allow 
all faiths to grow with equal opportunity; and (c) to exclude any 
possibility of the Federal government giving patronage to any 
particular faith. It does not mean that religion cannot be taught in 
the public schools any more than a provision for free elections 
might mean that history or civics cannot be taught. The Four- 
teenth Amendment contains a further reference to religious mat- 
ters. It prevents “hostile and discriminating legislation by a state 
against persons of any class, sect, creed, or nation in whatever 
form it may be expressed.” It further safeguards the various 
churches from spoliation by the states. 

That is the end of the matter so far as the Federal Con- 
stitution is concerned. There is some necessity, however, to pur- 
sue the subject a bit further. In his annual message of 1875, Presi- 
dent Grant recommended an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution which would have forbidden the teaching of religious 
tenets in any public school and “the granting of any school funds, 
or school taxes, or any part thereof, or other authority for the 
benefit or in aid, directly or indirectly, of any religious sect or de- 
nomination.” The amendment failed to pass, but a significant 
number of state constitutions now forbid use of public money for 
sectarian teaching. It should be noted, however, that the real 
significance of those provisions does not appear on the surface. 
That is revealed only when it is recognized that they arose out of 
the controversy over parochial school support. Hence they do not 
bear directly upon the question at hand. 

Thus, to return to the former questions: (1) What does free- 
dom of religion mean? Clearly the private opportunity to hold 
such beliefs and to worship in such ways as any individual wills 
without dictation by government and the corporate privilege for a 
church body, not obviously subversive, to develop in its own way. 
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(2) What does separation of church and state mean? Clearly, 
that there shall be separate executive or administrative control for 
each, church and state. 

Both do require that a child shall not be forced to accept 
views of religion which are alien to his conscience and that public 
funds cannot be used to foster a particular branch, denomination, 
or sect of religion. Neither means that religion shall be excluded 
from the education of a child or that public funds cannot be used 
to foster religion in general. The fact is that public funds are 
used for religious purposes. There are prayers in legislative as- 
semblies. There are other religious exercises under government 
auspices. There are Thanksgiving days by government proclama- 
tion. There are Presidential calls to prayer. There are public 
oaths and the swearing in of officials. There are chaplains of the 
Army and the Navy. There are chapels on government reserva- 
tions. 

It seems clear that the principles of freedom of religion and 
separation of church and state have been assumed—only assumed 
—to prohibit public instruction in religion. Actually the teach- 
ing of religion in the public schools, if free from creedal emphasis 
and sectarian purpose, need not be considered incompatible with 
them. 


PROCEDURES 


If persons or groups of persons were committed in a general 
way to the tenets here supported, what would they do about it? 

Fittingly enough, their first task would be educational. They 
would advance the general recognition of such facts as those 
presented above. 

Second, they would recognize that the unit of control in 
American public education is the school district or, better, the 
people who constitute the school district. Generally speaking, the 
subjects which the majority of parents in a school district wish to 
have taught in a public school can be taught there. 

Third, those who would work in this crusade must labor at 
the breaking down of partisan attitudes. Ultimately, that is the 
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point at which favorable development must take place. There is 
the real issue. It was well put by Dr. Frank McKibben in the 
International Journal of Religious Education for November, 1939. 
He wrote: “The question resolves itself into the practical one 
as to whether or not we can develop religious interpretations, em- 
phases, and practices which will rise above sect and faith and be 
acceptable to both religious and public school leaders.” Putting 
the matter in a still more straightforward manner, Father Francis 
A. Walsh is reported to have declared: “I would rather see all 
Catholic children brought under the instruction of Protestant 
teachers of religion than to receive no religious instruction at 
all.” It will be necessary for all Catholics to have that same 
position and for Protestants and Jews to come to the place where 
they can say: “I would rather have my child taught religion in a 
public school by a well-trained and carefully selected Catholic 
teacher who is striving to be fair than to have my child con- 
tinuously in an educational environment that gives him no religious 
instruction.” 

A fourth need in the whole situation is further study and re- 
search. Certain groups are already at work. In due time there 
will be further information at their respective points of inquiry. 

Finally, experimentation is needed. There have been some 
beginnings. The writer has been seeking reports on such experi- 
ments for more than two years. Most of them are only approxi- 
mations, usually modifications, of the weekday church school idea. 

One experiment, somewhat related though not at all closely 
representing the plans hitherto proposed, has been going on for 
eight years in one of the suburbs of Chicago. The population of 
ten thousand people has been described as “homogeneous, upper 
middle class, interested in the schools, the churches, and com- 
munity affairs.” The religious classes in the public schools are 
administered not by the Board of Education, but by a special 
community council. They are financed not out of public funds, but 
by tuitions (four dollars per year paid by the parents) and by 
scholarships donated by interested persons. Four hundred chil- 
dren, grades four through eight, are enrolled, about two-thirds 
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of the eligible number. Each child has written consent of par- 
ents to take the classes. The teaching is done in public school 
buildings on regular class time. The Council employs the teacher 
and pays a nominal rent for the use of rooms. 


Here, however, are four brief reports of experiments 
actually in public religious instruction one is from a former pupil of 
a Pennsylvania junior high school class in religion: 


While in my ninth year of school, I was given a course in the English 
department in which we studied the Old Testament as literature. The text 
for the course was called “Bible Narratives.” 


The following is quoted from a bulletin whose title is, The 
Story of the Bible in the Public Schools of —————, Tennessee: 


) 


The Bible is taught in the elementary schools and Junior High 
Schools from the fourth through the eighth grades once a week, and in the 
Senior High School every day. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, the 
regular teachers cooperate by reading Harlbut’s “Story of the Bible” and by 
hearing memory work required. Although the course is elective, so that 
any parent may request a child’s absence from the class, nearly 100% take 
Bible. 

No set salaries are paid. The income is divided proportionately among 
the teachers. The total sum needed has been apportioned among the 
churches . . . no tax funds are used for paying salaries. 


A superintendent of public schools in a Kentucky city writes: 


Our plan is as follows. One class period per week for the second 
semester is given over to definite religious instruction. In our community 
there are four Protestant and one Catholic church. Each of the pastors 
of these churches come at the same time to the school and instruct their 
members or those who have a definite leaning toward that denomination. 


We include in this instruction grades seven to twelve. We have not as yet 
developed this in the lower six grades. 


Every pupil is required to keep a notebook and there are certain assign- 


ments to be handed in. These are graded by the English teachers and 
count on the regular English grade. 
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This concluding quotation is from the letter of a principal of a 
senior high school in Missouri: 


For more than twenty years, in our Senior High School, we have of- 
fered courses in both the New Testament and the Old Testament. When 
we send the credit to colleges, we record it as English literature. 


What would be done throughout all the public school systems 
of the United States if the highest interests of the children and 
ultimately of the nation were kept uppermost? Perhaps it will 
take a generation or more to get ready. We must begin to get 
ready for public instruction in religion. Meanwhile, to be sure, we 
shall raise all other forms of religious educational work to the high- 
est possible level of effectiveness. 


A LAYMAN LOOKS AT THE MINISTRY 


S. FREDERICK TELLEEN . 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 


ORE than they say it or show it, laymen are interested in the 
ministry and in ministers, because they are interested in the 
church. It is not just a critical, fault-finding interest, but a sym- 
pathetic interest, with some understanding of the difficulties of a 
minister’s task and admiration and appreciation when it is well per- 
formed. Calvin Coolidge said in an article he once wrote, “Many 
of us regard the clergy as a natural blessing, always serving others, 
never seeking their own. In every generation the clergy have fur- 
nished the spiritual leadership on which has rested both the political 
and economic progress of the times. They are the main sources 
of the best standards of civilization. Without their influence the 
nation would fall into a state of moral and material decay.” John 
Wanamaker once said, “It may be considered by the world to be 
a great thing to be a merchant, a lawyer, or a doctor, but I regard 
the Christian ministry as the greatest of all callings.” I wish you 
knew how often the church and the ministry are subjects of con- 
versation when laymen get together. In Philadelphia there is a 
weekly luncheon meeting of laymen, and I have been told that their 
principal subjects of conversation are those I have just mentioned. 
You may be tempted to think that the interest of laymen in the 
church is, largely, interest in it as an organization, specifically as a 
business organization, with a desire to see it function smoothly 
and bring visible results measured by numbers and by dollars, but 
it is more than that. It is a recognition that the church has some- 
thing they need, that business life needs, that our country and 
the world need—a need perhaps more evident now than it has been 
for a long time. That wide-spread interest in the church and its 
ministers is my excuse for this discussion. 
What does a layman like to see in a minister? A big ques- 
tion, which I can answer only in part. In the first place, he wants 
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him to be a man, with all those qualities we have come to call 
manly, and, of course, he will never find him. Only one Man on 
earth ever did possess them all, and He was a preacher, a pastor— 
a minister—but always a Man. He should be the ideal, to re- 
semble Whom should be the desire of every Christian, and es- 
pecially of every one who follows Him in His calling. The better 
he succeeds, the greater will he be as a man and as a minister. 

The layman would like to have his minister possess those 
graces and accomplishments which would make him at home in any 
proper environment. He wants to be proud of him always, under 
all conditions. It should not be necessary for a minister to study 
Emily Post if, as some one has said, good manners consist essen- 
tially of interest in and consideration for others. Unfortunately, 
not all clergymen have qualified as gentlemen. Maybe it did not 
make much difference in former days, in some areas, but it does 
in this day of wide-spread dissemination of education and cul- 
ture. Regrettable today, as it would have been then, is the evidence 
a few ministers give in their conversation, and particularly in 
the stories they tell, of a coarseness of nature which laymen do not 
like to associate with their ministers. 


An EpucaATED, INFORMED MINISTER 


In education the layman would generally like to see his minister 
his equal or his superior. Fortunately our church requires a good 
education as a preliminary to seminary training, and in the educa- 
tion of its ministers our church ranks higher than others. But edu- 
cation can never be an accomplished task and the layman wants to 
see his minister trying to keep up with the times. Also, of course, 
he expects his minister to be at least as well-informed about his 
church as he is. Some time ago one of our ministers called upon 
some people who had recently moved into his parish. They found 
that they had to make the conversation and tried various sub- 
jects that might interest him, without success, finally trying the 
church. To their surprise, they found that they knew more about 
the church at large than he did. Though I have known for some 
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years that not all ministers take the church’s own publication, The 
Lutheran, I still cannot understand how they can get along with- 
out it, for the sake of general church news, if for no other reason. 
Laymen like to have their minister informed as to the church 
throughout the country and the world, and not interested only in his 
own parish. 

While I am on this subject, let me add that laymen do not 
like to have their minister apologize for their church. If he has en- 
tered the ministry, he should be a firm believer in it, its teachings, 
its mission. If he is not, he should get out. That apologetic atti- 
tude hurts me, knowing, as I do, what men outside of our church 
think of it, and of its possible mission, particularly in these times. 
Let me say here, for I want to say it, that we are not going to help 
Protestant Christianity by surrendering our principles, by con- 
forming in all things to others, but by holding fast to what we have 
and sharing it with others. One prominent churchman of another 
denomination said some time ago that he hoped the Lutheran 
Church would be the great Protestant church of this country. He 
felt that his own had missed its opportunity. 

I have long thought that it would be ideal if all students for 
the ministry might spend at least one year in secular employment 
before graduation from the seminary; or to have spent college 
vacations in such employment; to have belonged to organizations 
of various kinds, in college or outside; and to have participated 
in mass sports. The advantage of all this, of course, is the better 
understanding they would have of men. If you have not had, or 
taken advantage of, such opportunities, there will be other ways, 
if and when you get into the ministry, of acquiring first-hand in- 
formation as to how livings are made, what professional and 
business men, farmers, clerical employees, and day-workers think, 
and what they have to contend with. In my home town there is a 
minister who calls on the working members of his church in the 
places where they work. His Sunday congregations have an 
unusually large percentage of men, naturally. I believe that if a 
minister appeals to men he is going to appeal to women also, but 
the converse is not always true. Laymen do not like “a Ladies’ Aid 
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Society minister.” Of course, the ladies should have attention, 
but if they are given all or most of it, the pastor may find himself 
left pretty severely alone by the men. 

The layman likes to have his minister somewhat of a business 
man, or perhaps I should say, possessed of some business sense. 
We have in our ministry some who were engaged in secular busi- 
ness until they could no longer resist the urge to enter the ministry, 
and their ministry profits by that experience. I know others who 
have otherwise acquired business knowledge and good business 
sense. One layman thinks ministers should be trained in business 
because they will find so little business sense in their church coun- 
cils. Quite a slam at us laymen! There are instances where the 
criticism is deserved, for if there had been more business sense, 
and even business ethics, in our ministers and laymen, we should 
not have had, since the beginning of our recent major depression, 
such problems as we are still contending with. 


CLERICAL EsprRIT DE Corps 


One thing which, to use a mild term, irritates some laymen 
is the indication at times of a lack among ministers of a right 
esprit de corps, defined in the dictionary as implying “enthusiasm, 
devotion, and jealous regard for the honor of the group.” I am 
thinking now particularly of the last-mentioned, “jealous regard 
for the honor of the group.” Specifically, for instance, they do 
not like to see a minister use his influence in obtaining a con- 
gregation for a so-called brother minister who has practically 
ruined another church. They would like to see all ministers so 
jealous of the good name of the ministry, so zealous for the church, 
that they would rather help ease such an unworthy man out of 
the ministry. Certainly if a man unfitted socially, intellectually, 
sometimes even morally and spiritually, has slipped through the 
seminary and past the examining board of a synod, his fellows 
should see to it that he does not remain in the ministry to the 
injury of the church. 
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There is another way in which this feeling and regard for 
their profession should manifest itself, namely, in their relations 
with their brethren who are good ministers, and, of course, the 
great majority of our ministers belong in that classification. I 
have particularly in mind what a prominent layman, once the pre- 
siding head of another church, said in a talk to its ministers. Con- 
demning severely the unkindness of some of them toward their 
fellows, he said, “If they find a man whose ideas do not meet with 
their approval, they gang up on him and make it difficult for him 
to get a pulpit or better himself in the church.” I am glad it was 
not a Lutheran who said that to Lutheran ministers and yet, re- 
calling a conversation with a successful minister of our church 
a good many years ago, I wonder if it is not necessary for all 
ministers to be on their guard. He used strong terms in telling me 
of the treatment ministers sometimes accord to their fellows, and 
which he himself had experienced. We laymen consider ministers 
as superior to ourselves, and we want to think thus of them. We 
realize, too, that they are human, and we want them to be, but we 
do not like to see them as grievously human as we sometimes are. 

We have some opinions as to church politics, as played by 
ministers. There are two kinds, good and bad. Good politics are 
concerned with the welfare and advancement of the church, sought 
by fair methods. The bad kind is concerned with the selfish advan- 
tage of the individual, obtained by any methods. The layman who 
loves his church has little regard for that brand and less for that 
type of ministerial politician. 

The layman expects his minister to be careful of the property 
of the congregation. He also wants him to be careful and honest 
in keeping its records and to co-operate with those who must make 
up the records of his synod and the national organization. The 
carelessness of some ministers, especially as revealed in our Gov- 
ernment census, is almost scandalous. The value of these church 
records I have had abundant opportunity for observing. In one 
instance an old record meant a pension for an elderly woman who, 
without such a record, could not have obtained it. One minister 
wrote me recently that within the past couple of years he had 
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furnished some two hundred birth certificates. His congregation’s 
records are complete from 1869. The Government of the United 
States accepts such church certificates without question, as far as I 
know, where certificates of local governmental agencies are not 
obtainable. 

Something else I cannot understand, and that is how some 
ministers disregard our church’s Calendar for the presentation of 
its great causes to its members, and arrogate to themselves the 
decision as to which, if any, of the special appeals of the church 
shall be presented to their congregations. Surely every member 
has the right to be informed as to the church’s work in all its 
varied fields of activity and should have the opportunity offered 
him to contribute to the causes for which funds are being asked. 
T know the reason in some cases, expressed or unexpressed, 
namely, the fear that giving this information and making these 
appeals may take funds which otherwise might be used for cover- 
ing local expenses, including the minister’s salary. But still I 
cannot understand it, for statistics show that the congregation 
which is liberal in the support of the general work is liberal in the 
support of the local. 

The layman naturally looks to his minister to be a leader, to set 
him an example. I shall not enlarge upon this here, but mention 
only one phase of such leadership, such example setting—in the 
field of stewardship. How much easier it is for a minister to ask 
his congregation for support of the work of the congregation 
and of the world-wide work of the church if he himself is doing 
what he asks his congregation to do, and particularly so if his 
members know this. 


THE MINISTER AS PREACHER 


What does a layman like in his minister as a preacher? You 
could get many answers to that question. I can mention only a 
few. Most of our Lutheran laymen feel that the sermon should 
be a message from God. They like it when their minister preaches 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ and, I think particularly, when he 
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finds his text in the Gospel or Epistle for the day. I do not imagine 
that any of you fear that there is danger of running out of sub- 
jects or material. I can only say that I listened to such sermons 
from such texts, preached by one minister for about twenty 
years, and to me the sermons always seemed new. But he did not 
start preparing them Saturday evening, or even Saturday morning. 
I seem to recall his having told me once that every Sunday evening 
he familiarized himself with the text for the following Sunday. 
In addition to the thinking about the text which started then, he 
found time for reading, for studying, and, judging by the evidence, 
the book which he read and studied most was the Bible. Some 
ministers have been criticized for reading more about the Bible 
than they do in the Bible. I know a western pastor of whom that 
cannot be said, for he reads the whole Bible through every year, 
preferably in some translation which he has not theretofore read. 

The layman likes to see, or hear, the evidence that his minister 
is a well-read man, and one who has digested well what he has 
read. That does not mean that he likes a sermon full of quota- 
tions, for that can become very tiring. If, however, the minister 
does quote literally, he wants him to be honest enough to give the 
credit to whom it is due. The layman does not expect his minister 
to be a great preacher. He is satisfied if he is full of his subject, if 
he is telling what he believes and knows, if he has a message for 
his hearers, and if his sermon gives evidence of preparation. Few 
laymen today are satisfied with a pot-pourri of pious platitudes, 
nor do they think, I believe, that a discourse full of Scriptural quo- 
tations is, because of them, a sermon. Some laymen wish that some 
ministers would drop the use of those many-syllabled terms learned 
in the seminary, understood perhaps by Lutherans of an earlier 
generation, but by few of today’s. They would prefer to have 
him use circumlocution or an intelligible phrase in such cases. And 
that applies also to some passages of Scripture, unless a modern 
translation is used. 

Of course, the layman, except on special occasions, prefers a 
sermon which is not read or, if written, is read in such a manner 
that the hearer is unconscious of the manuscript. He does, how- 
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ever, prefer a well-prepared written sermon to one which is not 
well prepared. 

I said that we like to have the Gospel preached to us. We 
do not want our ministers to preach on the latest newspaper 
story, on politics, on economics, or sociology. We get all we want 
of such stories and such subjects in our own reading and in our 
business lives. Ministers may not know it, but when they delve into 
some of these fields they often make sorry spectacles of themselves, 
for they are likely to have in the listening congregation people who 
have more exact knowledge on these subjects than they do. If 
the hearer gets from the sermon the eternal principles of right- 
doing and right-living, he will apply them to the problems arising 
in these various fields. 

Nor does the average layman like to have his minister use 
a sensational subject topic but slightly related to the sermon. 
Neither does he like a sermon preached with the idea of getting 
mention in the next day’s newspapers. It is easy to get such 
mention through a sermon on “What’s wrong with the church.” 
The layman would prefer to have him tell his hearers what is 
right in the church, what the church is and offers, to strengthen 
him in his attachment to it, and equip him to answer the enemies 
of the church. 

Some time ago I was waiting in the home of a minister to dis- 
cuss with him a matter.of common interest. When he came into 
the room he told me that he had been teaching an adult confirma- 
tion class. Something which had happened there was perhaps the 
reason for his adding, “Religion is the most wonderful thing ih 
the world.” One of my pastors, some years ago, made the state- 
ment in a sermon, ‘Religion is the most practical thing in the 
world.” He made religion wonderful and practical in his sermons. 
Sometimes they were distinctly divided into two parts. The first 
was an exposition of the text, often revealing to his hearers a 
content they had never seen in it. The second was an application 
of its lesson to life as we find it. One could leave church after 
such a service feeling that he was taking away with him some- 
thing good for the whole week. Shouldn’t that be the effect of all, 
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or most, sermons? One marvels at the plainness of Christ’s talks, 
the everydayness of His illustrations, the practicalness of His 
applications. He certainly linked religion with life, not just the life 
beyond, but this life, today’s life. Didn’t He do that in the prayer 
He taught us? I have never found out how orthodox or theo- 
logically correct it may be, but I like to think, as many seem to do 
today, that “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done” represents not 
two petitions, but one, one part explanatory of the other. God’s 
Kingdom comes when His will is done, and Jesus added “on earth 
as in heaven.” 

Some weeks ago a New York preacher got himself mentioned 
in a Monday newspaper because he had said in his Sunday ser- 
mon something to the effect that Jesus’ precepts were unlivable 
today. Many laymen think otherwise and they think, too, that the 
world needs those precepts, and men and women who will try to live 
up to them. Even if it is hard to live them, they do not want their 
ministers. to preach soothing sermons, but sermons that will 
challenge them. After every great war church membership has 
suffered. Why? The Honorable Charles P. Taft says the 
reason is that when men have returned from these wars they have 
found the preachers preaching “Pollyanna” sermons. They have 
known that all is not well in the world, that there is a great con- 
flict between God and evil; they have seen it; but their ministers 
have not sensed it or, if they have, have kept silent about it. In 
the thinking of many, the success of some ideologies today is due 
to the fact that their adherents have challenged people, particularly 
the young, to live the hard life, even though it means self-denial 
and sacrifice. When we see the success of some sects today, and 
know what they demand of their followers, we cannot but wonder 
if the answer is not to be found in that same desire to be chal- 
lenged to intense devotion, hard service, and real sacrifice. 
“Christianity is a creed for heroes,” said Dean Inge, and then he 
added, criticizing his fellow-ministers, “and we are harmless, good- 
natured, little people, who want everybody to have a good time.” 

With their practical bent, laymen who are interested in the 
advance of the church, making the world a better place to live 
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in, cannot understand why some preachers refer so infrequently 
in their sermons to money, preach so seldom on stewardship, the 
only right way of considering and using our possessions. In 
His ministry on earth, Jesus did not neglect these subjects. He 
talked of money, property, riches, more than about any other 
subject. For evidence of this, just go over in your mind His say- 
ings, parables, and illustrations. 

The layman likes to have his minister give to the worship part 
of the service as careful attention as he gives, or ought to give, 
to the preaching part. Certainly what Scripture says, “Let all 
things be done decently and in order,’ applies here. He does 
not like to have the Scripture lessons read carelessly, as something 
to be gotten through with as quickly as possible, and that applies 
to other parts of the service as well. He prefers the General 
Prayer in the Common Service to an extemporaneous one, com- 
posed on the spot, if poorly composed, as is so often the case. He 
wants a prayer to be a prayer and not another sermon. He does 
not object to changes in, or additions to, the General Prayer, if 
well prepared or taken from some book of prayers. Also he likes 
to have his minister select singable hymns, or at least two such out 
of three, or three out of four. 


Tue MINISTER AS PASTOR 


The layman, naturally, likes it if his minister is a good pastor 
as well as a good preacher. I have heard it said that a man can- 
not be both, but I recall some who have been. It may not be easy, 
but it is possible. If a minister is to be successful in an ordinary 
charge, he must be both. Success as a pastor will make up for some 
deficiency as a preacher. A church in New York is said to hold its 
large congregation principally because of the pastoral activities 
of its minister. He knows his people because of his systematic 
calling program, and they know and love him. 

Laymen like to feel that their minister is interested in them 
and in their problems and that they can come to him for advice and 
help, but first they must learn or sense that he is interested and 
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really wants to help. On the other hand, I think most laymen feel 
honored if their minister talks over some of his problems with 
them. Why shouldn’t he? Why shouldn’t he have some per- 
sonal friends in his congregation? Why should he be barred 
from the personal friendships which other men have? Of course, 
he will have to use discretion and care so that he does not appear 
to be favoring some persons against others, but that can be done. 
The minister ought not to have an “alone” feeling in his congre- 
gation. 

When it comes to calling on church members, prospects, and 
also those in the community who have no church relationship, and 
no interest in religion, there seems to be an increasing feeling that 
this is work which church members should share with their pastor. 
In too many of our churches the practice is to leave everything to 
the minister, but he should educate his people to a better concep- 
tion of what church membership means and what are the obliga- 
tions laid-upon all Christians. Finding workers, or those who can 
be trained as workers, one by one and not en masse, is one reason 
for the success of many pastors. 


In some congregations the pastor is expected to, or wants to, 
head all organizations, or many of them. It would be much better 
for him to find members with capacity for leadership to do this. 
The pastor should also be on the lookout for men and women who 
can serve the church in wider fields, on institutional, synodical, and 
national boards and committees. The president of one of our 
large synods a few years ago addressed a letter to all its pastors, 
asking them to send him the names of men possessing the ability 
to render such service, but the number of replies received was 
discouragingly small. That may be one reason why our church 
loses some of its good members, men doing big things in the 
business or professional world, capable of doing, and probably 
willing to do, big things in the service of the church, but never 
asked to. In an interdenominational meeting I heard one minister 
refer to others in his calling as bottlenecks. He was interested in 
the service his church could render in the present emergency, and 
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the hindering indifference and unwillingness of his fellow-clergy- 
men caused him to use that term. 

While I do not think the pastor should be the superintendent 
of the Bible School, he should keep in close touch with it. It should 
be a feeder for the church. It is unfortunate that in so many 
congregations the children do not accompany their parents to the 
church services, even if they do go to Bible School. When I was 
a boy, it was the common thing for children to do so. It was no 
hardship, and the habit which many of them formed then has 
persisted through life. I wish you would use your influence in re- 
establishing that habit. 

And what a field for work is found among the boys and girls 
of our cities and smaller communities! It is estimated that 15,- 
000,000 children in our country are receiving no religious training 
whatsoever. It is a matter for keen regret that some ministers 
are taking no advantage of the opportunities offered to them in 
some states for religious training of children during the school- 
week. On the other hand, they do appreciate what other min- 
isters have done in establishing such courses, using the excellent 
helps prepared by Lutheran educators. Some of these schools have 
become models, to be copied by others. What some have done, 
others could do. Some time ago I came across the following 
striking statement: ‘““The race moves forward on the feet of little 
children, but only as far as the older people permit.” That imposes 
a grave responsibility on us. 

I do not think the pastor should be the president of a young 
people’s organization, if he can help it; but if he can nevertheless 
be their leader, their confidant, and their friend, it is ideal. I do 
not know anything finer than to have a minister respected, loved, 
and consulted by the young people of his congregation, the men 
and women of the future. Whether they will be churchmen and 
churchwomen may depend largely upon him, particularly in the 
present low state of religious influence and training in so-called 
Christian homes. 

Men’s organizations present a problem in some congregations. 
They, too, I think, fare better if the pastor is not the head but, 
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nevertheless, a leader or director, perhaps a more or less silent one. 
If the societies exist merely for entertainment, they are not likely 
to prosper, but they should succeed if they are, as well, working 
organizations, with some definite objective or objectives. 

Women’s organizations are found practically everywhere, and 
were it not for them our church at home and abroad would not 
be what it is today. In some cases the minister’s influence can 
lead these societies to higher levels of service to the congregation 
and the church, and this is particularly true where they exist 
principally to make money for local needs. Our women are fitted 
for better things than cooking church dinners and suppers to 
raise money for the congregation and at the same time also raising 
the temperatures or tempers of those members who think such 
methods of financing a church an insult to the church’s Founder. 
One of our leaders, who has had occasion to study the place of 
women in the work of the church, has said this about them: 
“The manifest eagerness of women to serve is a challenge to the 
church to give them the fullest opportunities possible.” 

Some weeks ago I heard Sir George Paish, the noted English 
economist, speak on the economic peace at the end of the war. His 
introducer referred to the privilege the audience was to have in 
hearing him, to which he replied in his opening remarks, “It is not 
a privilege you have in listening to me, but it is a great privilege 
you have in living in these interesting, important times.’’ And so 
I say to you, you are to be congratulated upon living in these in- 
teresting, important days and in being privileged to prepare your- 
selves for service to a desperately sick world, for what you are 
being prepared to offer is what the world needs and the only 
remedy that can cure it. In his talk Sir George said, “The Chris- 
tian religion is the only solution of our difficulties, and I say this 
not as a Christian but as an economist. We must give up thinking: 
America first, England first, and the devil take the rest. We 
must hereafter think of the world, not of any individual country, 
as the unit; we must consider the welfare of all people on earth, 
God’s children all of them, regardless of race or color.” Our 
preachers must preach that, our people must be made to see that, 
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and it is Scriptural, is it not? We cannot look for a mass conver- 
sion of the people of our country, conversion away from selfish 
ideas as to individual and country, and conversion to God’s ideas 
for us and the world, but if preachers everywhere will preach 
God’s will and God’s grace they will best prepare their people and 
our nation for the consideration of God’s will in the conduct of our 
government at the coming peace treaty table, and in the subsequent 
direction of the affairs of nations, the conquering as well as the 
conquered. Who can play a greater part in all this than the min- 
ister, whether his charge be large or small? What a wide vista has 
the calling of a minister of God to the world, not just to a very 
small part of it? Your interest and your service cannot be in and 
for a local congregation only. It must also be in and for God’s 


church everywhere and for the great unchurched part of world 


humanity. 

I have said little as to the spiritual side of the ministry and the 
minister. I do not feel competent to do so, and so I shall, in closing, 
quote Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman, one of the grand old men of 
our church. What he says thereon is included in the following 
twenty questions addressed to ministers and seminary students: 


What are my highest motives and purposes? 

Am I willing to render sacrificial service? 

Am I humbly free from conceit? 

Have I a real passion for souls—for Christ? 

Am I now a worthy example for the ministry ? 

Am I truly conscientious in my preparation? 

Is Christ my Pattern? 

Am I willing to be a house-going pastor ? 

Have I honest convictions in the fundamentals—and the courage to 
voice them? 

Will I truly represent Christ as the Son of God? 

Do I believe the Bible is divinely inspired? 

Have I meditations under guidance of the Holy Spirit? 

Are my prayers a real outgoing of my soul to God? 

Do I believe the Gospel is for the whole world? 

Is my will truly linked with God’s will in all things? 

Am I pleasing, refreshing, life-giving, in my address? 
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Am I now daily correcting my selfish faults? 

Am I influencing others to a better and holier life? 

Which predominates in my life—love of Christ, or love of Self? 

Where do I place chief dependence—on Christ-made or man-made 
programs? 


If you can answer these questions as they should be answered, 
or if you want to so answer them, then let me wish you, what I 
believe you are going to have, success and joy in your work. If you 
cannot so answer them and are indifferent about doing so, then let 
me urge you to consider again the question as to whether you 
should be in the ministry, for, being in the ministry and not being 
a minister would seem to me to be a tragedy, one of life’s greatest, 
a tragedy for the church and for you personally. 
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MILDRED E. WINSTON 
New York City 


USKIN’S admonition to “visualize the whole and then analyze 
the parts” can also be applied to the fine art of Christian 
thinking and living. The church has been restudying wisely and 
courageously many phases of its life and work and is making 
progress in the propagation of the faith according to its accepted 
creeds and methods of procedure. But there is one phase— 
probably the one most filled with seeds of revolution in any 
Christian group—that has been studied and worked upon spas- 
modically and sectionally and then laid aside for a more propitious 
time for further consideration. That time is here now! The 
dynamic life and teaching of Christ Himself, the irrepressible flow 
of social attitudes and demands, and the need of the hour are 
forcing us: 1. To take stock of the woman power in the church; 
2. To recognize the demands of society; 3. To answer the question 
for the present and for the future, How will we respond? 

Many men and women have been much concerned with the 
selection, education, and placement of women for full-time service 
in the work of the church. There is a growing realization that 
the work of the church is suffering from lack of use or very partial 
use of its woman resource. Both men and women in the church 
are restless because, as a church, we have not entered into our 
heritage of the integrity and value of personality and a joyful ac- 
ceptance of the tasks that are ours by reason of our own individual 
creation and social progress. 

The church has been the greatest factor in developing effec- 
tive personalities, in making man sensitive to the needs of man, in 
promoting general and higher education, and in creating an 
awareness of the value of women in all social relationships. But in 
all this spiritual and social service to individual groups and move- 
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ments, the church has not thought sufficiently of using, so farvae 
least, as women are concerned, its own potentialities to answer its 
own needs. 

War has brought into sudden and sharp relief the obvious 
need of the church to use women as channels for its own spiritual 
enrichment and for its program of evangelization, education, and 
social welfare. Opportunities for such service have varied period- 
ically, depending upon general social conditions and upon the 
leadership of the agencies of the church in whose fields women 
can make the most complete and natural contributions. A great 
need is upon us now. Are our potentialities prepared and at hand 
for service? What is our immediate answer? What are our 
plans for the future? 

The more one considers this problem, the more obvious be- 
comes the fact that the woman resource in the church definitely 
grows out of the need which has been created by the develop- 
ment of—or rather the evolution of—western culture in par- 
ticular. In being specific, let us take, for the sake of simplicity and 
authority, a few facts from the United States Census and from 
reports of the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor.’ 
The appended bibliography notes these reports and other source 
materials helpful for further study. 

Since 1800 there has been a process of changing thought and 
attitude of society toward women’s capabilities, education, and 
position. Whatever the social manifestations of this change have 
been, one is convinced that there has been a deeper and more con- 
stant cause than industrialization and urbanization, the causes 
usually given. That cause has been the “(Changeless Christ in a 
Changing World.” 

Observe, however, the social manifestations referred to 
above. From carding and spinning in the home, women went into 
factories to operate machines. It was no new employment, but 
the old one done differently. So it was with other phases of life. 


1 The 1930 Census and Women’s Bureau Reports based upon it have been used, 
except where especially noted, because the 1942 Report is not yet fully published and 
also because the 1930 census shows more normal conditions than that of 1940. 
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Children were born in the home, nursed in illnesses through child- 
hood and adolescence, and the aged were given personal care. 
These securities of family life have been transferred to the hos- 
pitals, sanitariums, mental hospitals, orphanages, and old folks 
homes in the community. The children were taught, especially the 
girls, very largely by mothers and sisters. Proficiency in arts, 
crafts, and practical sciences came almost entirely through family 
interest. Education now is largely a state or institutional respon- 
sibility with the home forced into a minor position through 
preference for formal training. Care for the underprivileged 
has also been placed in the hands of the state or of private welfare 
organizations. Recreation came generally to be sought outside the 
home. Even the major part of religious training has been charged 
to professional or volunteer community groups through the 
churches. Whether we like it or not, we must accept a large pro- 
portion of our inheritance of the industrial revolution. The two 
basic functions of the family, institutional life and personality 
development, have been permanently affected. This changes, to a 
large degree, the manner in which woman can make her con- 
tribution to society. 

Especially in the past forty years, women’s role in the home 
and community has undergone redefinition. Because social and 
economic changes have taken clearer and more permanent shape, 
women have been forced from the home into outside work and 
interests in recreation, politics, education, and welfare. Since 
1900 the number of employed married women has increased twice 
as much as employed single women. 

Contemporaneous with the social and economic changes has 
been the educational adaptation. The opening of the gates of 
higher education to women, the establishing of the public schools, 
and the professionalizing of former domestic tasks—notably nurs- 
ing—have prepared women to perform with acumen and skill the 
responsibilities that have been taken from them in the home and 
given to the community. In 1890 there were 55,000 women en- 
rolled in institutions of higher learning, in 1928 there were 356,- 
000, and in 1930 they formed 42% of the entire enrollment. The 
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average girl is no longer reared in an atmosphere of repression, 
conflict, and rebellion. She has become conscious of her own 
worth as a person in the home, in the community, and in the 
world. She will not return to the old order.’ The struggle is still 
in progress—not against man, but within a society where tradition 
and outworn definitions have closed eyes and minds and have hard- 
ened the wills of both men and women to one of the greatest 
changes in the history of mankind. 

According to the 1930 census, there were 62,000,000 men 
and 60,000,000 women, or 205 men to every 200 women. There 
were 42,800,000 women over 15 years of age, of whom 27% were 
single, 61% married, and 12% widowed or divorced. The per- 
centage of married women has increased 5% in the past 50 years 
—which fact should be noted by those who contend that education 
and economic independence are hindrances to marriage. Of the 
approximately 30,000,000 families, 26,000,000 had a man head, 
and 4,000,000 a woman head of the household, of whom 13.8% 
were gainfully employed. 

Of the 42,800,000 women over 15 years of age, those gain- 
fully employed were: single women 51%; married women 12%; 
widowed or divorced 35% ; 2% were unaccounted for. 

In the past sixty years the number of women in gainful em- 
ployment has increased six times. Recently the most rapid in- 
crease has been in the “white collar’? occupations. During the 
decade of 1920-1930 there was a decrease in some of the pro- 
fessions, but more recent data again show an increase. Between 
1910 and 1930 the number of business and professional women 
doubled. Women in 1930 had entered 504 of the 534 separate oc- 
cupations listed by the census. 

In a 1933 publication of the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, Mary V. Dempsey, in “Occupational Progress 
of Women,” states that in the professions there were 1,469,526 
men and 1,415,425 women, of whom 981,664 were teachers; 
288,737 nurses; 24,592 social workers; 19,951 religious workers; 
17,371 authors, editors, and reporters; 8,388 physicians and sur- 
geons. There was a total of 11,000,000 women gainfully employed 
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in professions, business, service, manufacturing, and agriculture. 
One of the important trends among women is the interest in union- 
ization and labor legislation. | Approximately 1,000,000 women 
are members of labor organizations. 

In a study made by Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury for the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women and the Women’s Bureau 
on “The Economic Status of University Women,” it is reported 
that 41% of the women studied were supporting dependents and 
that three-fourths of these women were single. 

These interpretive statistics are for the nation as a whole, 
but they have a profound and startling significance for the church 
in a clearer picture and better understanding of its membership. 
As churchmen we are in a community; socially we are a part of 
it. As Christians we face a desperate need. 

Going back to the conditions created by the change of the 
social-institutional unit from the home to the community, we can 
quickly see the problems that are evolving. In the agricultural 
situation there are the millions of migrants, sharecroppers, and 
tenant farmers. In peace-time manufacturing alone, there are 
situations of economic suppression, unhealthful and unwholesome 
labor environment, congested living quarters, inadequate edu- 
cational and recreational facilities, and trailer camps. The present 
war program has multiplied these conditions beyond the ability of 
any one group or agency to provide adequately for them. The 
phenomenal increase in the population of the United States and 
the recognition of the necessity of public health facilities makes 
more acute the demands for health welfare institutions and agen- 
cies. The economically, socially, and mentally underprivileged 
have reached such numerical proportions that government and 
social agencies are requiring—and taking—greater assistance from 
the more privileged members of society. Education in the sense of 
the standard nursery and public schools, private, elementary, and 
preparatory schools, institutions of higher learning, including 
technical and professional schools, needs over a million trained 
people to carry on at its present scale. Again, the facts show how 
far the nation as a whole has met these problems with trained 
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women personnel. Especially in civil service, the Government ac- 
cepts at full value for training and skill the services of both men 
and women. The person who is equipped for the position receives 
it and also the remuneration that attaches itself to the position as 
such. The church, too, will continue to make its contribution, but 
the time has come for a re-evaluation of its woman potentiality. 

According to the 1942 Year Book of The United Lutheran 
Church in America, there are 1,304,413 members of whom more 
than half are women. The 1941-42 Student Census of the Church’ 
showed that 51% of the congregations reported 5,460 women in 
institutions of higher learning. Thinking in terms of this number 
in preparation for professions and vocations for one year only, and 
adding to that the thousands who through the years have not been 
reported, the United Lutheran Church obviously has several thou- 
sand trained women who are experienced in those fields of service 
indicated in the general statistics. Taking the 1942 Year Book 
only—even though it does not quite give a complete picture of the 
way our woman power is used—the following facts are noted: 
Of the 9 major boards of the church with a membership of 189, 
three boards have a total of 5 women; of 23 secretaries and editors 
of the boards, 3 are women; of 459 college faculty members, 108 
are women. There are 156 consecrated deaconesses, 73 women 
missionaries, 37 women out of 114 welfare or inner mission execu- 
tives. There is one national woman executive for children’s 
work. In the official youth organization, 4 of 11 officers are 
women, and for the Women’s Missionary Society, there are 15 
board members and three executives. It is a serious matter that 
the status of the parish workers is such that there can be no 
statistical category for them. In addition there are women in 
educational, welfare, and editorial work who cannot be listed in 
the Year Book. Is this due to the prevailing attitude and circum- 
stances existing throughout the church in regard to the value 
of the personality and service of women? 


2 Taken by the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church in America 
through the cooperation of the Women’s Missionary Society. 
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So far we have the dismal situation of overwhelming poten- 
tialities and dire need on the one side, with complacency or efforts 
stultified by tradition on the other side. For the sake of the woman 
membership itself, on account of the urgency of the situation, and 
because of its Message—the church must answer at once the 
questions: 

1. How can the trained women in the church be used imme- 
diately either officially or unofficially in Christian service? 

2. How can the church be awakened to its own need for 
more trained women for its life and work? 

3. How can young women be assured that, if they do special- 
ize for service in the church, they will be used? 

4. How, where, and on what level can young women receive 
a specialized education for official or unofficial service in the 
Christian movement through the church? 

Only those men and women who have a definite, positive con- 
viction about this problem have the courage to go on in the face of 
existing circumstances. It is amazing to realize that well-educated, 
experienced, and successful professional women who have been 
forced to return from the mission field because of international 
conditions, find difficulty in getting an opportunity for service in 
the church in America in spite of need and, for some at least, 
available money to place them. Others are asked in the name of 
consecration to accept inadequate salaries and do an unskilled type 
of work. Often these offers are made by those who are less pre- 
pared, but who are receiving satisfactory salaries and an oppor- 
tunity to use those abilities which they have. These same women 
would receive good salaries and have large opportunities if em- 
ployed by the state or private organizations. 

This condition exists not only with returned women mission- 
aries, but with other women who have been impelled to prepare 
for Christian service but have been forced by circumstances in the 
organized church to make their contribution elsewhere. One 
cannot help questioning a system in which those who are recognized 
as the exponents of the purging, dynamic Message of Christ can 
ask equally capable and well-educated people to do that for which 
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they themselves have no personal answer. Can it be that we are 
willing to accept the principles and personal satisfaction of the 
Gospel but will not accept the full demands and responsibilities of 
its application? | 

The 1941 Social Work Year Book has many articles pertinent 
to the work of the church. It is stimulating even for those who do 
not bear the burden of the great social mission program of the 
church. But again one feels the terrible waste created by the 
prevailing attitude that unless one has an official appointment from 
the church and has her name on its pay rolls, the work one does 
has no spiritual value. How dare we presume to tear personality 
to shreds or to judge the worth of service or even not to use the 
talents and service of those who are confessionally and profession- 
ally of our own household of faith? We have been accused of 
carrying the doctrine of the separation of state and church to an 
extreme point. Certainly it is true in our attitude toward those 
who would serve in the church but cannot. It is impossible to ap- 
prove a person as Christian and disapprove the work being done by 
that person. Christ Himself recognized and taught the close re- 
lationship of the care of bodies and the cure of souls. Is there no 
way to draw capable, experienced women who have found it im- 
possible to be officially associated with the church into closer co- 
operation with its purpose and program? Many such women are 
eager to make this type of contribution and it is heartening that 
there are a few leaders who would utilize this service. 

The same principle is true in the field of education. With the 
critical conditions faced by our church colleges, the growing popu- 
larity of teachers’ colleges and other professional schools, and 
the rich curricula of state colleges and universities, it is imperative 
that the mind and life of the individual educator be trained and 
stimulated so that, while she is a specialist in an academic subject 
she will also be an intelligent, radiant Christian. The urgency 
for this is apparent in knowing that in 1900 the state invested 
$2,786,123 for current expenses in teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools and that in 1930 the sum had reached $37,210,645. This is 
one of the greatest influences in the secularization of common life. 
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Society, especially through public, adult, and specialized education, 
must be impregnated by Christian personalities. Is there no way 
for the church to supplement the education of teachers with courses 
in religion given on an academic level equal to that which they 
have received in other fields? 


The answers to questions 2 and 3 must be worked out simul- 
taneously. During the past few years the church through its 
long-range program of spiritual quickening, sacrificial giving, and 
education for service has made great strides. Traditional chan- 
nels have been reopened and a number of new ones prepared. But 
this problem in which we are interested at the moment has been 
spectacular because of its complete neglect or the hesitating and 
fragmentary manner in which it has been handled. It is possible 
that this situation exists because of its revolutionary aspects both in 
thought and in practice. Some plan must be made by which those 
congregations or agencies which recognize the need for and would 
use the services of especially educated women could have them. 
At the same time, hundreds of young women must be convinced 
that, if they do follow their desire and train for service in the 
church, that service will be used with integrity and simple Christian 
honor. Educated women know too well the history of oppor- 
tunities for them to have their minds changed easily. 

It should be a matter of deep humiliation that until the past 
two years there was no place in the church where a college educated 
woman could go for religious training on a level with the semi- 
naries—except, if social pressure permitted—in the few seminaries 
which do offer their courses to women. What kind of mind and 
spirit is it that can take for granted that two children—a boy anda 
girl—reared in the same home, going to the same public school, 
belonging to the same church and its organizations, going to the 
same college, and subject to the same social influences should sud- 
denly develop different attitudes toward specialized religious train- 
ing and the worth of their own personalities! Such a philosophy and 
practice toward either men or women is filled with all the seething 
and rumbling dissatisfactions that have accompanied the volcanic 
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eruptions in social repression situations of race, class, or creed 
through the ages. 

The most constructive educational and social movements have 
had their inception in the minds and lives of Christian men and 
women. The life and teaching of the church have been the mo- 
tivating factor in these movements. And yet history is filled with 
stories of the impediments which traditionalism and fear have put 
in the path of the church and kept it from accepting the fruits of its 
own teaching. Too often we have said with resignation that the 
“problem” of women in the church has been a “man-woman prob- 
lem.” It is much deeper than that. It is, as has been said previ- 
ously in so many ways, a test of our evaluation of personality and 
the worth of every individual to society. It is a religious-social 
problem. Women, as well as men, will have to adjust themselves to 
the new order that is upon us. Preparation for it must start at 
the very birth of a child—boy or girl—and continue constantly 
through rich and practical Christian nurture. 

The Board of Deaconess Work, in the field of education, is 
courageously and with progressive success making its contribu- 
tion preparing the woman-resource for the work of the church. 
Women can now receive special courses in religion on a fine aca- 
demic level from highly qualified faculties. The Motherhouses pre- 
pare one for the diaconate, institutional work, social welfare, and 
religious education. These courses, too, are invaluable for women 
who intend to keep positions officially outside the church in teach- 
ing, nursing, social work, or any other field of service. Such 
courses and institutions enlarge the influence of the church in 
preparing the minds and lives of professional and business women 
to permeate all phases of society with the principles of Christianity. 
The status of the social order is based upon character and char- 
acter depends upon beliefs. 

Dr. C. Luther Fry in his report on “Changes in Religious 
Organizations,” in Recent Social Trends, says, ‘“Clergymen are de- 
creasing in number in relation to the country’s population, while 
religious, charity, and welfare workers are increasing.” The 
opportunities for religious instruction directly or indirectly con- 
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nected with the public schools have never been greater. The 
development of semi-professional positions created by the War 
Program in which women are trained for part-time executive 
work and as aids in nursing, welfare work, and teaching also 
presents opportunities for the church to permeate society with 
well-informed, Christian personalities. The Roman Catholic 
Church knows the value of this method and its success is obvious. 


There are, then, certain fundamental principles that must be 
followed if the church would fully use the woman-resource as 
a necessary and integral part in the functioning of its organic life: 


Recognition of contemporary social conditions. 

Re-thinking the source of motivation—the life and teachings of Christ. 
Respect for personality. 

. Faith in and gratitude for one’s own type of creation. 

. Re-interpretation of religious and social terminology. 

. Missionizing of attitudes. 

. Practical ecclesiastical and social applications, 
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MUHLENBERG AND THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
GHURGE 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


ET ME point out just four aspects of Muhlenberg’s life, four 

elements in his character, that have come down through the 
generations and help to make the United Lutheran Church in 
America what it is today. But first let me say that these four 
qualities, though they were united in the personality of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, did not always hang together as they came 
down the stream of American history. A century after Muhlen- 
berg’s day, in the middle period of the nineteenth century, the 
period of dissension and war and bisectionalism, two of these 
qualities went one way and two another. For half a century some 
of these Muhlenberg characteristics were conveyed down stream by 
the General Council, others by the General Synod. In 1918 they 
reunited like the two parts of a river that have been separated for 
a time by a long island. And with the formation of the United 
Lutheran Church in America in 1918 a distracted Muhlenberg was 
composed into harmony; a split personality, so to speak, was put 
together again. The United Lutheran Church in America is dis- 
tinct from other Lutheran bodies in this country because it em- 
bodies today the Lutheranism that came to America in colonial 
times, the Lutheranism of the Muhlenberg development, as it is 
called. ‘The United Lutheran Church is the lofty and sturdy 
monument of the great and noble Patriarch. Let us count up the 
evidence for that proposition. 

In the first place, there was in Henry Melchior Muhlenberg a 
warmth of heart and breadth of spirit that entered vitally into the 
church he planted, came down through the General Synod, and 
today characterizes the United Lutheran Church as a whole. Muh- 
lenberg came from Halle, the center of that great Lutheran 
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movement called Pietism. This movement began with Spener, 
half a century before Muhlenberg. It spread over most of the 
Lutheran churches in central and southern Germany. Muhlen- 
berg was brought up in the Pietistic atmosphere; he breathed it 
and lived it. Professor Francke, who was an intimate friend of 
Muhlenberg and sent Muhlenberg to America, was a prominent 
advocate and teacher of Pietism. 

And what was Pietism essentially? Well, the followers of 
Spener stood for a definite personal experience of conversion. They 
insisted on a converted ministry. They advocated more general 
and more diligent study of the Scriptures, especially within the 
family circle, what we should call the family altar. They prac- 
ticed week-day devotional meetings of an inner circle of the pious, 
what we have called the mid-week prayer meeting. They held 
that the training of ministers should be in heart and life even more 
than in intellect and theology. They claimed that the sermon 
should aim at results in the lives of the hearers, conversion or edi- 
fication, rather than formal rhetoric or correct exegesis or cold 
dogmatics. They made dead earnest with the spiritual priesthood 
of all believers and taught laymen to pray and lead services of 
worship. They claimed that the Christian life must go beyond 
formal confession and bring forth deeds of goodness and institu- 
tions of charity. And they were ready to fellowship with Chris- 
tians of any name who manifested these marks of Christian 
piety. Such was the atmosphere in which Muhlenberg was trained 
and in which he labored before he came to America. 

Now it requires only a superficial knowledge of Muhlenberg 
and his work here to see that these principles undergirded all of 
his activities; that they entered into the church which he planted 
here; and that they have come down the stream of history, through 
the General Synod branch, and have helped to fashion the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Muhlenberg wrote only one book in his life. It was written 
just a year before he came to America. It was entitled “A De- 
fense of Pietism.” The title is significant. When he arrived in this 
country he found a few Lutheran preachers wandering about, men 
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who had come from Germany but not from Pietistic circles. Muh- 
lenberg refers to them as “unconverted ministers who call them- 
selves Lutheran.” Repeatedly he got into conflicts with the ultra- 
orthodox. His language in his sermons and letters was that of 
the Pietists, full of devout references to the inner life, tender al- 
lusions to spiritual experience. His diaries, his journals, his re- 
ports back to the fathers in Halle simply abound in edifying ob- 
servations and pious ejaculations. He not only manifested an ex- 
traordinary inwardness of character but often a degree of intro- 
spection, that was almost morbid, always feeling the pulse of his 
inner piety, and that of others too. He himself had been definitely 
converted as a youth and he longed for a similar experience in all 
others. He fairly glowed with apostolic zeal for the spiritual wel- 
fare of his fellow men. Of these characteristics we have hun- 
dreds and hundreds of instances. 

With this Pietistic strain in his own temperament Muhlen- 
berg struck a responsive chord in the heart of many of the German 
people he found in Pennsylvania and neighboring colonies. They 
were well acquainted with Arndt’s Wahres Christenthum. 

Part and parcel of the Pietistic movement was friendliness 
towards the people of other communions. It was there from 
Spener’s time, and Muhlenberg was no exception. He showed 
such a breadth of view and such a cordiality towards other de- 
nominations that the historian of the Missouri Synod today says 
he was guilty of unjustifiable unionism and un-Lutheran indif- 
ferentism. Certainly Muhlenberg regarded the various Christian 
communions as sister churches with the same divine right to exist 
and to propagate their distinctive views as the Lutheran church. 
His first sermon in America was preached to Presbyterians. It is 
a well-known fact that the celebrated Whitefield (methodistic and 
revivalistic preacher) occupied Muhlenberg’s pulpit repeatedly. It 
is not so well known but just as much a fact that the Patriarch of 
American Lutheranism regularly practiced fraternal intercourse 
and intimate fellowship with ministers of other persuasions, such 
as Schlatter and Zuebli the Reformed, Barclay and Duchee and 
Peters the Anglicans, Gilbert and William Tennent the Presby- 
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terians, DuBois the Dutch Reformed, and many others. And he 
did this without for a moment feeling that he was diluting his 
Lutheran faith or changing his Lutheran positions. He did it at 
the dictates of his pious heart and devout soul. 

This pious and ecumenical quality in Muhlenberg’s personality 
and outlook was shared by practically all the ministers of the or- 
ganized church of Pennsylvania in his day. It was taken up by 
his successors, first by his sons Peter and Frederick and Henry and 
his son-in-law Kunze. Then it was exemplified in the character 
and work of Helmuth, the large-hearted, warm-spirited pastor of 
the great Zion Church in Philadelphia, the intimate friend of 
Washington and the champion of evangelical piety in the day when 
American Christianity was at its very lowest ebb. 

| In the next generation it was carried by the Schmuckers, 
the father J. G., and the son S. S. Of the son, the founder of 
the Seminary and College at Gettysburg, we know that he always 
emphasized personal piety as a requirement for the ministry and 
admonished his students never to allow their studies to interfere 
with the cultivation of their heart-life. That was good Muhlen- 
berg tradition. And the same is true of Schmucker’s book, 
Fraternal Appeal to the Churches for Reunion on the Apostolic 
Basis, which led to the formation of the Evangelical Alliance in 
1846, that first step towards the modern ecumenical movement. 
Muhlenberg’s Pietism was carried on also by Benjamin Kurtz of 
the Lutheran Observer, who appealed loud and long for “religion 
of the spirit” as against “religion of forms,” who regularly ad- 
vocated revivals, and who finally went up the Susquehanna and in 
Mr. Selin’s Grove set up a missionary institute where students 
of piety and zeal could be trained for the ministry without having 
their religion frozen out of their hearts through a formal theo- 
logical curriculum. 

After the split in the ranks of the General Synod in 1867, the 
Pietism and ecumenicity of Muhlenberg were fostered by the 
leading spirits of the General Synod down into the twentieth cen- 
tury and so entered into the United Lutheran Church in America. 
There it is still kept alive by the fervor of that large majority who 
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catechize the heart as well as the head and who advocate and prac- 
tice cooperation with other denominations where it does not in- 
terfere with Lutheran principles. This is one aspect of the 
Muhlenberg heritage in our day. 

Another element in Muhlenberg’s character that has streamed 
down the generations and has entered the United Lutheran Church 
in America was his genius for practical affairs. He had peculiar 
gifts for organization and administration. There is no time now 
to indicate how these gifts were trained into him in early life. 
Suffice it to say that his Christianity always was of a very practical 
character. His energies always sought an outlet in doing good. 
He was definitely set upon benevolence. His experience in Or- 
phans’ Homes before coming to America forced him to acquire 
training in administration and accounts. He had a statesmanlike 
grasp of every situation in which he was placed, and an unusual 
ability to adapt himself to all grades and varied circumstances. 

These executive abilities he put to use in almost numberless 
ways when he came to America: gathering the scattered people 
together into congregations and organizing them with constitu- 
tions, building worthy church buildings, starting schools in con- 
nection with the congregations, preaching, catechizing, confirming, 
teaching, reconciling, building, establishing, guiding, counseling, 
doctoring, and shooting trouble in countless forms. 

He planned a whole line of activities that we should call “be- 
nevolences” today, or “works of serving love;” among them were 
a college, a seminary, and a home for the aged. War prevented 
them from becoming realities in Muhlenberg’s own day. 

But Muhlenberg’s greatest achievement in practical adminis- 
tration was the organization of pastors and congregations into 
a synod. Muhlenberg’s synod began in 1748. It was the begin- 
ning of that synodical organization that spread and grew until, in 
1820, it gave us the General Synod and a hundred years later the 
United Lutheran Church in America. At first it was called the 
“United Pastors of North America;” today it is called the United 
Lutheran Church in America; in the meantime it was called Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Synod, the General 
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Synod and so forth. It taught the Lutherans of America to lay 
aside the narrow parochial view of things and take the larger, 
synodical view, or, as Muhlenberg himself said, ‘“‘to understand the 
connection and interest of the whole.” It created the spirit of 
self-reliance and aggressiveness that saved the church in times of 
danger and made her a potent factor for benevolence and right- 
eousness. 

One purpose in organizing the synod was to provide better 
order in calling ministers and ordaining them. As president of 
the synod, Muhlenberg was obliged at times to exercise consider- 
able authority in marshaling his pastors. This has laid him open 
to the charge of “hierarchical tendencies,” to use the phrase of the 
Missouri Synod historian. As a matter of fact Muhlenberg’s 
activity in this direction has come down in a straight line to the 
United Lutheran Church in America in our day, and we are dis- 
posed to regard it as one of the strongest qualities in the church 
organization of the present time. 

Muhlenberg’s genius for organization led his followers to 
constitute the General Synod in 1820. For a century that body 
fostered what Muhlenberg quaintly called “the connection and 
interest of the whole” and finally in 1918 brought forth the United 
Lutheran Church. The United Lutheran Church in America is 
the most strongly organized Lutheran body in the world. This is 
one of the results, one of the happy results of Muhlenberg’s char- 
acter and work. It is the logical outcome of Muhlenberg’s execu- 
tive abilities, the chronological descendent of Muhlenberg’s ad- 
ministrative activities, especially his organization of the “United 
Pastors” and “United Congregations” of 1748. 

And with reference to Muhlenberg’s zeal for benevolence, 
this was largely the animating spirit of the General Synod. First 
it brought forth into reality the Seminary and College that Muh- 
lenberg had planned before the War, not at the place he had 
planned them but on the other side of the Susquehanna. Then it pro- 
duced all kinds of benevolent “societies,” missionary, publication, 
education, and so on. And in 1869 came the great turn in benevo- 
lences when the General Synod, still in the spirit of Muhlenberg, set 
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up boards of the church, and made these benevolent operations the 
official concern of the church rather than the private concern of a 
society of individuals who happened to be interested in a particular 


benevolence. And that method of administration, magnified a. 


hundredfold, has become an outstanding feature of the life of the 
United Lutheran Church in America in our day. It has come to us 
from Muhlenberg through the General Synod. 

But we must turn to another side of the great Patriarch and 
observe two other qualities. These two qualities are quite as im- 
portant as the first two in making the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

First, there was Muhlenberg’s confessionalism, his Lutheran 
orthodoxy. Be it remembered that Spener and his fellow Pietists 
were good Lutherans. They subscribed to the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession and the entire body of Lutheran Confessions, and 
heartily. To these confessions Muhlenberg pledged himself in his 
ordination vow and that pledge he kept to his dying day. More 
than once he defied sharply those who impugned his Lutheranism. 
He was charged with laxity by the hyper-orthodox in his own day, 
such as Rauss and Berkenmeyer and others, but he always de- 
fended himself successfully. And it is easy today to defend him 
against the Missourian’s charge of diluting his Lutheranism with 
legalism and subjectivism. He endorsed without reservation the 
standards of the Lutheran Church of the sixteenth century. On 
that basis he established the Lutheran Church in this country. 
That was one reason for his zeal in furthering catechetical in- 
struction and parochial schools. The constitutions he provided for 
the congregations all required the acknowledgment of the Sym- 
bolical Books as the doctrinal basis. Every pastor among Muh- 
lenberg’s co-laborers was sworn to teach according to the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession and the other Symbolical Books. The Synod 
he organized had no formal constitution for thirty years but 
when it did draw one up, in 1778, it pledged every pastor to teach 
according to the Symbolical Books, and it provided for discipline 
on that basis. Muhlenberg was a firm Lutheran and established 
the church in America upon a firm Lutheran basis. That was ex- 
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ceedingly important, for without it the Lutherans of America in 
colonial times would quickly have been absorbed by their English- 
speaking neighbors, Episcopal, Calvinistic, and so forth, and 
there would be no United Lutheran Church in America today. 

Now, to trace the route by which Muhlenberg’s Lutheran 
orthodoxy came down the generations and entered the United 
Lutheran Church in America would be a long and devious story. 
Consider just a few facts. In the generation that followed Muh- 
lenberg’s death, his confessionalism was driven underground. In 
1792 the synod he had organized obliterated from its constitution 
all mention of the Augsburg Confession and the Symbolical Books. 
But they couldn’t eradicate the confessions from the congrega- 
tions. And that made it possible in the following generation for 
men like the Schaeffers and the Schmuckers to bring back the 
Augsburg Confession and put it into the official instruments of 
the church again. When this movement towards Lutheran ortho- 
doxy got under way it proceeded very rapidly, for reasons we 
cannot stop to detail now; it proceeded so rapidly that it left the 
Schaeffers and the Schmuckers behind, or some of the Schaeffers 
and the Schmuckers. Then came Schmucker’s Definite Synodical 
Platform, and the crystallizing of parties, “American Lutherans” 
against “Old Lutherans,” and the split in the ranks of the General 
Synod and the formation of the General Council for the purpose 
of fostering Lutheran orthodoxy and confessionalism. Muhlen- 
berg would certainly never have subscribed to Schmucker’s Defi- 
nite Synodical Platform, with its revision of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, but neither would he have accepted Krauth’s Galesburg 
Rule without emphasizing paragraphs two and three, which pro- 
vide for exceptions in the discretion of the pastor and church 
council. But for fifty years the General Council carried this line 
of Muhlenberg’s person and work until in 1918 the whole body 
of Lutherans who were descended from colonial times could unite 
upon that splendid doctrinal basis which belongs to the United 
Lutheran Church in America, and in which my mind and my heart 
greatly rejoice. It is another of the long results of the life and 
labors of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 
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One more quality in the career of Muhlenberg we must men- 
tion, if we would trace his influence on the United Lutheran Church 
in America, and that is his churchly taste in liturgy and hymnody. 
Whatever would help to lay solid foundations for the Lutheran 
Church, in the general sense of that word, was dear to Muhlen- 
berg’s heart. “Let us plant the deep foundations of the church,” 
that was his slogan and that was his purpose in gathering con- 
gregations and setting up parochial schools and writing con- 
stitutions and organizing a synod. But his zeal for the church 
was manifested also by his labors for a churchly form of service 
and a churchly body of hymns. 

I once heard Bishop Hamilton of the Moravian Church say 
that the real theology of the people is not the confessional sub- 
scription of their pastors nor the dogmatic systems of their semi- 
nary professors but the hymns that the people sing and the orders 
of service with which they worship. Muhlenberg must have known 
the truth of that, and he laid the foundations for good liturgical 
developments in American Lutheranism. He had good liturgical 
training in Germany. He was musical, fond of singing, and he 
played the organ, the harp, the zither, and the violin. He was 
well qualified to lead the Lutherans of America in liturgical 
practice. 

When the synod was organized in 1748 he secured the adop- 
tion of a uniform liturgy which he and two of his colleagues had 
devised. It was essentially the Common Service of our day. And 
one of the last of his public acts was to compile a Hymn-Book for 
the American Lutheran churches. That liturgy of 1748, for 
purity of Lutheran character, was not excelled for more than a 
century. In fact, after Muhlenberg’s death there was serious de- 
cline in the liturgical and hymnological practice of the Lutheran 
churches, just as there was decline in the confession and doctrine 
of the churches. After the organization of the General Synod ef- 
forts were made to improve the liturgy, but for half a century more 
the widest divergence of practice prevailed. 

It was chiefly the scholars of the General Council, particularly 
Dr. Beale M. Schmucker, who recovered the spirit of Muhlenberg 
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with reference to liturgy and carried it further. It was chiefly the 
impulses from that quarter that finally gave us the Common Serv- 
ice and the Common Hymnal that are such important factors in 
the life and worship of the United Lutheran Church in America 
today. The Patriarch himself had expressed the wish near the 
end of his life that “all the Evangelical Lutheran congregations in 
the States were united with one another, and that all used the same 
order of service and the same hymn-book.” In the United 
Lutheran Church in America, her Common Service Book and 
Hymnal, her churchly usages and furnishings and architecture, 
this pious wish of the aged Patriarch is relatively realized. The 
United Lutheran Church in America is what it is because Muhlen- 
berg was what he was. 

I realize that I have only sketched in outline the evidence for 
my proposition that the United Lutheran Church in America is the 
long result of the life and labors of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 
There are several other lines that one might follow to the same 
result. But these four are perhaps the most important. His 
warm-hearted piety, and his breadth of Christian fellowship and 
cooperation and ecumenicity have come down to us by way of the 
General Synod. And so has his talent for strong organization and 
his zeal for benevolences. On the other hand, his firm Lutheran 
orthodoxy and crystal clear confessionalism have come down to us 
through the General Council. And so has his taste for Lutheran 
liturgy and hymnody and his talent for churchly usage. No one 
of these alone, nor any two of them, could make the United 
Lutheran Church in America. All of them are needed for a full- 
orbed Muhlenberg. All of them were needed if the church was 
really to be planted. The United Lutheran Church in America is 
the real monument, the lengthened shadow, of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg. “Who and what he was, future generations will 
know without a stone.” 


THE MUHLENBERG TRADITION IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THEODORE G. TAPPERT 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ISTORY, it has been said, is only “contemporary thought about the 
H past.” That is to say, every historiographer interprets the past in 
terms of his own presuppositions and prejudices. Although this doctrine— 
the doctrine of historical relativism—has sometimes been pressed too far, 
to the point of undermining the trustworthiness of written history, there is 
truth in it. We all have a tendency to interpret past events or persons in 
terms of our present interest. Our Lord Himself has been subjected to 
such treatment; age after age men have projected their own ideals into the 
past and have tried to identify them with the Jesus of history. Martin 
Luther has been subjected to such treatment; men in succeeding ages have 
made him in their own image—an Orthodoxist, a Pietist, a Rationalist, a 
Fundamentalist, or a Modernist. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, albeit in a 
far more limited way, has also received varied interpretation at the hands 
of rival parties, especially in the Lutheran Church in America during the 
nineteenth century. 

In the case of Muhlenberg, as in the case of other prominent figures 
in history, divergent estimates of the man are to be found among his own 
contemporaries. Those who knew him were by no means agreed in their 
evaluation of the man and his work. Some Lutheran clergymen in Penn- 
sylvania charged that Muhlenberg was not a “true Lutheran,” that he was 
a “Hallensian,” a “cursed Pietist,” an “Enthusiast,” a “secret Moravian,” 
a “scoundrel,” an “impostor,” and a “thief.” One of these pastors, Tobias 
Wagner, went so far as to publish a pamphlet in which he assailed Muhlen- 
berg for heresy. In Virginia similar complaints were heard, especially from 
the Rev. George S. Klug who expressed his venom by burning whole cases 
of tracts for the simple reason that they had been printed in Halle. Another 
pastor charged that “the old man [Muhlenberg] acts partially and puts his 
friends in the best or most lucrative places. When the old man finally 
closes his two eyes [in death] things will be different.” In Georgia the 
Rey. Christian F. Triebner and his adherents asserted that Muhlenberg was 
“more Reformed than Lutheran.” In New York the Rev. William C. 
Berkenmeyer warned the Lutheran congregations against the ‘“Pennsyl- 
vanians,” and Muhlenberg was dubbed a “fugitive Herrnhuter, vagabond, 
and hireling.” His own friends sometimes called Muhlenberg “the old 
fox” and charged, in his later years, that he was feathering the nests of 
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his sons. Laymen joined such pastors in expressing their dislike and 
opposition. In Lancaster a “godless Lutheran” hired a bagpiper to play 
secular songs in front of the house in which Muhlenberg was staying in 
order to annoy him. In New Hanover the “miserable rabble,” as Muhlen- 
berg put it, “employed an audacious female to . . . charge me with a violent 
attack upon her.” Thus the “devil went to work in an infamous way,” 
Muhlenberg recorded, “to befoul me and my work with gross and outrageous 
slanders,””2 


On the other hand, there were other contemporaries of Muhlenberg 
who held him in the highest esteem. As year after year passed, the number 
of his friends and supporters grew. Some of his earlier opponents were 
won over and the volume of criticism, while it never ceased entirely, 
diminished greatly. Muhlenberg’s earliest colleague from Halle, the Rev. 
Peter Brunnholtz, testified? to ‘the very sincere affection and veneration 
felt and shown toward Pastor Muhlenberg” in all the congregations. “Not- 
withstanding much attendant weariness, toil, and anxiety, Pastor Muhlen- 
berg has faithfully discharged the duties of his office and the Lord has 
stood by him in all the straits and trials that have befallen him. Moreover, 
the Lord has blessed his faithful services so that he has not only introduced 
a measure of order in external affairs but has also effected, or is about to 
effect, a real, inner improvement in the souls of many; his meek and loving 
conduct have contributed greatly toward winning these people.” The Swedish 
Provost, Israel Acrelius, recorded his estimate of Muhlenberg in these 
words:* “Every right-minded person . . . must acknowledge that Mr. 
Muhlenberg is a pure Evangelical teacher and a chosen instrument of God 
who, with wisdom, liberality, and zeal, has gathered and built up the church 
of Christ in a wild land.” What others thought of him can be imagined 
from the calls which were extended to him by congregations along the entire 
length of the Atlantic seaboard and from the cordial relationships which 
he enjoyed with prominent clerical and lay leaders of every persuasion. 
At his funeral his younger colleague, the Rev. J. H. C. Helmuth, said :* 
“Tt would not have been possible [for the Halle authorities] to have made 
a better choice among a hundred men than was made in this man. Prudent 
zeal, profound humility, tireless energy, amazing moderation, and tenderly 


1 For example, Hallesche Nachrichten, Vol. I, pp. 92, 122, 351, 487 f. 693 f£.; 
Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg (Philadelphia: 1942), Vol. I, pp. 321, 446, 
and in succeeding volumes, as yet unpublished, under dates of Dec. 8, 1765; Oct. 27, 1774; 
Jul. 19, 1777; English MS. letter, H. M. Muhlenberg to New York, January 9, 1752; 
J. Franck’s MS. diary, under November 18, 1775, etc. 

2 Hallesche Nachrichten, I, p. 73. 

3 Israel Acrelius, 4 History of New Sweden, tr. by W. M. Reynolds (Philadelphia: 
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loving conduct were the excellent qualities which adorned our Father 
[Muhlenberg] and paved the way, through God’s gracious help, to a great 
and happy change among the Lutherans [in America].” 

These words of Helmuth expressed the prevailing sentiment about 
Muhlenberg among Lutherans at the close of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. The type of Lutheranism which 
Muhlenberg and his colleagues from Halle had introduced in America was 
dominant. A modified Lutheran Pietism emerged from its early conflict 
with American remnants of Lutheran Orthodoxy as the unchallenged type 
of church life. There was therefore no appreciable difference of opinion 
about Muhlenberg when the nineteenth century dawned. He was universally 
regarded by all Lutherans in America as their common patriarch. He was 
the man who had at last ordered and organized the Lutheran Church in 
America. It was only natural, therefore, that he should be appealed to 
as an authority when new problems agitated the church in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. When the controversy over “American 
Lutheranism” was at its height, Dr. William J. Mann asserted® quite cor- 
rectly that Muhlenberg and his colleagues, “who eminently deserve to be 
regarded the founders of the Lutheran Church in this country, are spoken 
of on all sides in terms of the highest praise and with profound veneration.” 
He also pointed out, and with equal insight, that “each of the opposing parties 
in the church is constantly appealing to that time in support of its principles.” 
The position and practice of Muhlenberg became the touchstone for many 
in the conflict between what was called “Old Lutheranism” and “New Lu- 
theranism,” between European and American Lutheranism, between strict 
and lax Confessionalism. And the indirect result was a great revival of 
interest and study in the sources of eighteenth century Lutheran history. 


On one side we find Professor Samuel S. Schmucker, the great leader 
of the General Synod. In Schmucker’s opinion® Muhlenberg’s labors “con- 
stitute a new era in the history of our American Zion and justly entitle 
him to the appellation of patriarch of the American Lutheran Church.” 
Schmucker pictured Muhlenberg as an “enlightened friend of spiritual re- 
ligion.” Together with his colleagues Muhlenberg “introduced prayer meet- 
ings, not merely in the form of the collegia pietatis to which they had been 
accustomed in Germany, but also adopted what to them were new measures.” 
Schmucker believed that no liturgy had been used by the German Lutherans 
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in America before 1748 and that, after 1748, this liturgy was used only on 
special occasions. The use of extemporaneous prayer in public worship 
was also noticed with approval. The time of public worship, said Schmucker, 
was “chiefly employed in exercises of prayer and preaching.” Not only 
prayer and preaching, but also catechetical and other instructions were in- 
tended, said Schmucker, as “the means of conversion.” He pictured Muhlen- 
berg as the champion of discipline, as a stern opponent of “vice in every 
form,” and as a “temperance man before the age of temperance.” As far 
as the doctrinal basis of the church is concerned, Schmucker asserted that 
“the patriarchs of our church did at first practically profess the former 
Symbolical Books of our church in Germany,” but “they soon relaxed from 
the rigor of symbolic requisition.” “Neither they nor their immediate suc- 
cessors ever formally adopted these Symbolical Books as binding on our 
church in this country as tests of admission or discipline.” In this way 
Schmucker discovered in Muhlenberg ample support for what he liked to 
call “American Lutheranism.” In fact, he virtually called Muhlenberg the 
founder of “American Lutheranism,’ the man who introduced “a system 
which, whilst it is Lutheran, is also American.” In this interpretation of 
Muhlenberg, Schmucker was followed by Professors M. L. Stoever and 
E. J. Wolf.’ 

Quite a different interpretation of Muhlenberg was offered by a con- 
temporary of Schmucker’s, Professor William J. Mann, who tried to prove 
that “the position of the General Council is . . . the true historical one in 
the very beginning of a Lutheran church organization in America.”® Those 
who followed in the wake of Mann believed that the General Council, as 
one man put it,® was the conservator of “the Confessional position of the 
Lutheran Church in this country as it had been founded by Muhlenberg 
and his associates in the middle of the eighteenth century.” While 
Schmucker insisted that Muhlenberg had adapted Lutheranism to the Ameri- 
can environment, Mann maintained’*® that Muhlenberg and his colleagues 
“aimed at neither more nor less than to place the Lutheran Church in this 
country upon the same doctrinal basis upon which it rested in the German 
Fatherland.” “The foundation of the faith of the first Lutheran congregations 
and Ministerium in this country was no other than that expressed in the 
Symbolical Books of the Lutheran Church. Father Muhlenberg and his 
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associates in the work of the ministry had not deviated from it.” As far 
as public worship is concerned, Mann held that liturgies were used from 
the very beginning and were “regularly observed.” However, “extem- 
poraneous prayer was [also] made use of during public worship by the 
minister, and on other occasions, such as in family worship or private 
religious meetings, also by lay-members.” Nevertheless Mann denied that 
Muhlenberg and his colleagues were “representatives of that system now 
generally known by the name of ‘new measures,’ which is the product of 
Methodism.” But Mann agreed with Schmucker in emphasizing and com- 
mending Muhlenberg’s activities in connection with religious education, 
discipline, and church organization. All parties in the church, Mann believed, 
“must acknowledge and honor in Muhlenberg the best type of Lutheranism 
in America. . . . Sooner or later the whole Lutheran Church in America 
must and can unite in the position of Muhlenberg.’’™ 

The divergence in the interpretations of Muhlenberg’s Lutheranism 
offered by Schmucker and Mann is striking and curious. These contem- 
poraries of each other were interested in preserving or re-establishing the 
unity of the Lutheran Church in the middle of the nineteenth century. For 
this purpose they investigated the type of Lutheranism which had prevailed 
in America a century earlier. The honesty of neither investigator can be 
called into question. And both men used the same sources—principally the 
Halle Reports. Yet they arrived at conclusions which were quite different. 
There are a number of factors which will help to explain why Schmucker 
and Mann discovered two quite different Muhlenbergs in the Halle Reports. 
In the first place, Schmucker and Mann were participants in a controversy. 
They were arguing a case as opponents. They investigated records of the 
eighteenth century with the hope and expectation of finding evidence to 
support their contentions. In spite of their manifest efforts to be fair, 
therefore, their judgment was not so objective as it would have been if they 
were not involved in a controversy. Controversies often stimulate historical 
investigation but produce propaganda. In the second place, the sources 
available to both men were limited and in some respects misleading. They 
rested their arguments for the most part on Reports which had been pre- 
pared for European consumption and which had been rigorously edited in 
Halle to avoid giving offense or evoking criticisms. In other words, the 
sources used by both Schmucker and Mann were themselves in the nature of 
propaganda. In the years of their controversy neither Schmucker nor Mann 
had access to the vast collections of manuscript reports, correspondence, and 
diaries which were still extant on both sides of the Atlantic and which would 
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have enabled them to reach clearer and sounder conclusions.’? In the third 
place, the thesis which both advanced, and which was born of the controversy 
in which they were engaged, was, to say the least, exceedingly dubious. They 
proceeded on the assumption that Muhlenberg was the final ccurt of appeal 
in determining what type of Lutheranism ought to prevail a century later. 
The cry of both Schmucker and Mann was “Back to Muhlenberg!” They 
paid scant attention to the fact that Muhlenberg had faced problems which 
were quite different from those which confronted the nineteenth century 
leaders. They were tempted to read into Muhlenberg what was not actually 
there. The practices and words of Muhlenberg were taken out of their 
eighteenth century context and forced into a later and different situation. 

Another century has now passed since Schmucker and Mann engaged 
in their heated controversy and developed their divergent interpretations 
of Muhlenberg. But their interpretations have had large currency ever 
since. Again and again Muhlenberg has been pictured as either a champion 
of General Synod Lutheranism or as an advocate of General Council Lu- 
theranism. I trust that it will not seem too presumptuous for me to say 
that we are in a better position today to arrive at a more objective evaluation 
of the man and his work. We are able today to free ourselves from the 
narrow categories into which our predecessors tried to force Muhlenberg. 
We are not today involved in a bitter controversy and are not planning to 
go back to Muhlenberg and reproduce his type of Lutheranism. Moreover, 
largely as a result of Dr. Mann’s work toward the close of his life, the major 
sources of American Lutheran history have been gathered and made avail- 
able for study. Consequently we are in a position to know more about 
Muhlenberg than the contestants of a century ago. 

At the very outset we must dismiss from our minds the notion that 
Muhlenberg would have felt completely at home either in the General Synod 
or in the General Council of the nineteenth century. The Lutheran Church 
in 1860 was not the same as the church over which Muhlenberg presided in 
1760. He would have been astonished and probably dismayed by the large 
use of English in 1860, by the territorial extent of the church, by the mem- 
bership rolls and supply of pastors, by the heated church buiidings, by the 
relative prosperity of the parishioners, and by the complex synodical organi- 
zations and institutions of the church. He would have been puzzled by 
the discussions about fundamental and non-fundamental articles of faith, 
about pulpit and altar fellowship, about unionism, about new measures, and 


12 It was not until this literary controversy was ended, after Schmucker’s pen had been 
stilled and Mann was approaching the end of his life, that the latter made those pain- 
staking researches that bore fruit in a new edition of the Hallesche Nachrichten (1886, 
1895) and in the authoritative Life and Times of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg (Phila- 
delphia: 1887). Mann’s early training and religious character may well account for his 
interest in and interpretation of Muhlenberg. 
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about other matters which would have been utterly foreign to him. It is 
rather difficult to imagine how Muhlenberg might have reacted if a copy of 
the Lutheran Observer had suddenly been thrust into his hands. The fact 
of the matter is that an objective evaluation of Muhlenberg and his work 
cannot be arrived at by such a fanciful translation of the man into a later 
century. We must see him as he was in his own environment and time. 


The first thing we must notice when we see Muhlenberg as he actually 
was is that he counted himself a Lutheran. He had no idea of being any- 
thing else. He deeply resented charges that he was not, as he put it, a 
“true Lutheran.” It was for the purpose of planting the Lutheran Church 
in the American wilderness that he had come to these shores, and it was 
to this purpose that he devoted his entire life. He did not come to America 
and he did not labor in America to establish a united church comprising a 
variety of denominations. He had no sympathy with Count von Zinzendorf 
and others who were advocating a single. united church embracing all the 
Germans in Pennsylvania. He was in principle opposed to the establish- 
ment of union congregations. He rejected the attractive offers which other 
church bodies made to him in their efforts to secure his services. In a letter 
which he wrote in 1774 he declared: “During the thirty-two years of my 
sojourn in. America, calls and opportunities were given to me again and 
again to join the Episcopal Church and to receive four or five times as 
much salary as my poor German people of the Lutheran faith gave me, but 
I preferred reproach with and among my own people to the treasures of 
Egypt.” Muhlenberg was a Lutheran, counted himself a Lutheran, and in- 
tended to be and remain a Lutheran."® 


The second thing that deserves notice is that this loyalty to the Lu- 
theran Church, as Muhlenberg understood it, conditioned his attitude toward 
other church bodies. But his attitude cannot be expressed in the categories 
which came to be used a century later. On the one hand Muhlenberg in- 
herited from Europe a sharp distinction between church and sect. He was 
cordial in his relations with “church people,” but he had only contempt and 
pity for “sectarians.” He had little use for Moravians, the Mennonites, the 
Schwenkfelders, the Quakers, the Methodists, and the many small sects 
which, Muhlenberg said, “despise churches, preachers, sacraments, and the 
like on the pretence that such things are innovations whereby the preachers 
obtain their bread.” But Muhlenberg respected and co-operated with the 
Reformed, Anglicans, and Presbyterians, who represented the established 
churches of Europe. On the other hand, in addition to this distinction be- 


13. See Mann in The Lutheran Church Review, Vol. VII (1888), pp. 32 ff.; MS. 
letter, H. M. Muhlenberg to the elders and deacons in Charleston, S. C., June 14, 
1774; Journals, 1, 665-66, 670; A. L. Graebner, Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche in 
America, Vol. I (St. Louis: 1892), p. 494, 
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tween church and sect, Muhlenberg observed another distinction which was 
part and parcel of the Pietism he had brought with him from Europe. He 
lived in the most intimate relations with churchmen whom he called “con- 
verted,” but he despised those who had the form of godliness without the 
power thereof. He united with “converted” or “awakened” Anglican, 
Presbyterian, and Reformed people in prayer meetings, collegia pietatis, and 
collegia biblica, and he invited clergymen of this kind into his pulpit. But 
he refused to have such fellowship with “unconverted” clergymen, even if 
they were nominally Lutheran.14 Thus Muhlenberg’s relations with the 
clergy and people of other church bodies were not indiscriminate. Yet the 
grounds of discrimination were different from those of the nineteenth 
century. 

A third observation grows directly out of this. Doctrine was not 
primary for Muhlenberg in the sense that it became primary for many 
Lutheran leaders in the nineteenth century. Muhlenberg was an unsparing 
critic of Lutheran Orthodoxism and Orthodoxists. “Zealous Lutherans,” 
he called them, or “stiff Lutherans who expect to be saved by grace and to 
see God without sanctification,’ or “adherents of the opus operatum,” or 
persons who “wrap themselves, like silkworms, in the cocoons of their own 
righteousness and literal knowledge.” Despite this criticism of the primacy 
of doctrinal formulations, Muhlenberg did subscribe the Symbolical Books 
of the Lutheran Church. In fact, he asserted, “I discover no error, blemish, 
or defect” in them. But then he added: “I find enough of these [i.e. errors, 
blemishes, or defects] in practice whenever we hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness, knowing the will of the Lord but not doing it.” This was always 
Muhlenberg’s emphasis: not theory but practice, not doctrine but piety. The 
Lutheran Confessions received formal acknowledgment from him. He in- 
variably included references to them in congregational constitutions, in 
deeds and charters, and in calls to pastors. But there is no evidence that 
the Confessions occupied any appreciable place in Muhlenberg’s practice or 
thinking. He was relatively indifferent to doctrine. “My mind,” he con- 
fessed, “was never trained to deal with refined abstractions in theology.”?® 
It was therefore entirely beside the point when Schmucker and Mann and 
their followers debated the question as to whether or not Muhlenberg and 
his associates subscribed the Confessions. It was beside the point because, 
although Muhlenberg did formally subscribe them, his subscription did not 
mean what it came to mean a century later. On the one hand, Muhlenberg 
was not interested in what Dr. Krauth later called the “original, literal 


14 Journals, I, pp. 151-52, 159-61, 231-32; Hallesche Nachrichten, I, 341; MS. letter, 
H. M. Muhlenberg to Lunenburg, N.S., Nov. 15, 1771; Journals, June 4-5, 1775; etc. 

15 Journals, I, pp. 325-26, 382-85; 391-92, 393, and under Feb. 12, 1778; Lutheran 
Church Review, VII (1888), pp. 32-33. 
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meaning” of the Confessions, and, on the other hand, he would have been 
puzzled by Schmucker’s distinction between fundamental and non-funda- 
mental articles in the Confessions. 

Then there is a fourth thing to notice. In his emphasis on the Christian 
life, Muhlenberg distinguished between “orthodox” Lutherans and “pious” 
Lutherans, or between “unawakened” Lutherans and “awakened” Lutherans. 
He rebuked those who “adhered to the unaltered Augsburg Confession with 
an unaltered heart” or who “had the pure Gospel but an impure conscience.” 
Most of the church members, according to Muhlenberg, were “totally blind 
and dead.” But he spoke of “a small divinely sanctified seed” or of a 
“remnant” of “awakened souls.” These were persons who were “truly con- 
verted,” and Muhlenberg engaged in “edifying conversations’ with them or 
gathered them in “special prayer meetings in houses.” Indeed, the goal of 
every phase of Muhlenberg’s ministry was to produce such “awakening” and 
“conversion.” This was the purpose of. his preaching, and he counted his 
preaching a failure unless the people were “moved” or “deeply affected’ or 
“in tears.” This was the aim of his pastoral visits in which he was constantly 
probing and searching for “marks of the state of grace.’ This was the 
object which controlled all religious instruction and was fundamental in 
the examinations of candidates for the ministry who were required to re- 
hearse “the circumstances of their awakening.” Muhlenberg also emphasized 
the “fruits” of such awakening. He expected “real Christians” to conform 
to a certain pattern of life and he frequently reproached those who departed 
from it. Thus he assailed participants in theatrical performances, balls, 
“sporting and dancing,” fairs, merriment, “buffoonery,” extravagant dress, 
and other “worldly pleasures.” He was especially scornful of those Ortho- 
doxist Lutherans who held that “a little Christian tippling and dancing” is 
permissible on occasion. Not that Muhlenberg abstained from the use of 
alcoholic beverages. He accepted frequent gifts of wine, “small portions of 
which he took now and then for a weak stomach.” He also served rum and 
bitters to travelers and regularly used beer which, he said, “serves best to 
slake my thirst on hot summer days.” But Muhlenberg was impatient 
with those who used alcoholic beverages apart from what he considered the 
practical needs of the body and he was vigorous in his denunciation of the 
vice of drunkenness.'® The whole piety of Muhlenberg’s personal life and 
the piety which he tried to inculcate in others was quite characteristic at once 
of German Pietism and of the Great Awakening in the American colonies. 

Finally there is a fifth thing that deserves notice. Muhlenberg brought 
with him from Europe a conception of public worship which was at once 
influenced by Lutheran tradition and colored by the current Pietism. He 


16 Hallesche Nachrichten, I, p. 136; II, pp. 361, 603; Journals, I, pp. 316, 382, 700, 
and under dates of Jul. 23, 1776; Dec. 27, 1776; Dec. 23, 1779; Jun. 12, 1781. 
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insisted that public worship be conducted decently and in order, but he was 
not bound by the liturgical traditions of the Lutheran Church. He used a 
black gown to the end of his life, sometimes to cover his tattered and patched 
clothes, but he did not consider the wearing of a gown as important, and 
he wore one only when he was in one of his regular congregations. He 
helped prepare a liturgy in order to foster and symbolize the church’s unity, 
but he himself seems to have departed from its prescriptions as often as he 
adhered to them. He usually took the church year into account and gen- 
erally preached on the appointed Gospels or Epistles, but he felt no obliga- 
tion to observe any except the greater festivals of the church year. Muhlen- 
berg’s freedom over against liturgical tradition is reflected in his reproach 
of those Lutheran clergymen who were “bound to their liturgies.” He 
described Berkenmeyer, for example, as “a contentious champion of liturgies 
and an opponent of the power of godliness.” Such clergymen, said Muhien- 
berg, “do not know the basic principles of religion, but quarrel, without 
understanding, about externals and ceremonies.” “They affect external 
forms and dispute concerning altar and table, Vater Unser and Unser Vater, 
bread and wafers, robe and cloak.’” 

I have now touched upon five areas which can give us some index of the 
type of Lutheranism which Muhlenberg helped to introduce in eighteenth cen- 
tury America. It was not identical with the Lutheranism which emerged 
later in Schmucker and the General Synod. Nor was it identical with the 
Lutheranism reflected in Mann and represented by the General Council. 
Something new was added in the nineteenth century. In the case of the 
General Synod, the American religious environment exerted a profound effect 
in shaping the Muhlenberg patterns of doctrine, worship, and life. In the 
case of the General Council, innovations were introduced from Europe by 
new Lutheran immigrants and literature which made a deep impression upon 
the Muhlenberg heritage in some parts of the Lutheran Church whose origin 
went back to the colonial period. Thus old elements mingled with new in 
both bodies. But the General Synod remained in the stream of contemporary 
American Christianity and therefore represented, generally speaking, an ex- 
tension of the Muhlenberg tradition which had had much in common with 
the Great Awakening of the eighteenth century. 


17. Hallesche Nachrichten, 1, pp. 348, 419, 598, 656; Journals, I, 151-52, 248-49, and 
under dates of Jul. 24, 1776; Oct. 17, 1779, etc. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH AND 
THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


A SYMPOSIUM 


HE Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America has extended 
T. the United Lutheran Church in America an invitation to change 
the latter’s present consultative relationship to full membership in the national 
federation. Action on this invitation will be taken at the Biennial Convention 
of the United Lutheran Church in Louisville, Kentucky, in October of this 
year. In the interest of encouraging a full and free discussion of this 
question, the QUARTERLY published two articles in the last number. Meanwhile 
a number of representative churchmen from various geographical areas were 
invited to continue the discussion in the present number of the QUARTERLY in 
the belief that a real service would thereby be rendered to the church as a 
whole and to the convention delegates in particular. 

It should be stated that this symposium is not intended to be a poll. 
The proportion of contributors on either side of the question may or may 
not reflect the mind of the church. Each statement represents the opinion 
of an individual and not necessarily the majority opinion in his geographical 
area. The absence of statements from some parts of the church is to be 
accounted for by the inabilty of a few men, by reason of illness or pre- 
occupation with other duties, to respond within the brief time appointed. In 
soliciting these statements the editors were unaware, in most instances, 
of the positions which the contributors might take, but it was the intention 
and hope of the editors that the principal arguments for and against full mem- 
bership in the Federal Council might be given adequate expression. 

Since the last number of the QUARTERLY went to press, the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church in America adopted recommendations 
for submission to the Louisville Convention. They are reprinted here from 
The Lutheran (July 29, 1942, p. 12) for the convenience of our readers. 


1, That the U.L.C.A., in the unity of the one Holy Catholic Church, to which 
all true believers in Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour belong, reaffirm its sincere 
desire to make its maximum contribution to the cause of Christianity in the world, 
through the best and most consistent relationships among recognized Christian churches. 

2. That the U.L.C.A. reaffirm our strong conviction that according to the nature 
and constitution of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, all 
memberships in it should be of a consultative character, and that the Council is and 
should be a conferential body. 

3. That the United Lutheran Church in America continue its consultative mem- 
bership in the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

4. That the Executive Board of the U.L.C.A. be instructed to increase its ap- 
propriation for the support of the Federal Council from $2,000 to $4,000 per annum 
for the next biennium. 
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5. That our quota of representatives as provided by the constitution of the 
Federal Council (14 on the basis of the present membership) be filled by appointment 
of the Executive Board, for a single term of six years each (at first appointment, 
approximately one-third to serve two years, and approximately one-third to serve 
four years)—these representatives to the Council to have voice but not vote. 


6. That from these representatives, the Executive Board make appointments to 
the Council’s Executive Committee, to departments already approved, and to any 
additional departments in which it regards representation as desirable. 


7. That these representatives be constituted an official Commission of the U.L.C.A. 
to the Federal Council, to be responsible in all matters pertaining to our relationship 
with the Council, and to make biennial reports to the U.L.C.A. convention. 


8. That any previous actions of the U.L.C.A., not in harmony with these rec- 
ommendations, be rescinded. 


“GET INGOR*GED OUT’ 


RUSSELL F. AUMAN 
Scarsdale, New York 


EVERAL years ago Dr. A. Steimle, late pastor of Advent Church, in 

New York City, and for years one of the United Lutheran Church 
representatives to the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
in a public report concerning the work of the Council, said, “I do not like 
this consultative relationship our church has with the Federal Council. Either 
we ought to get in or get out.” I was jolted by his statement, for up to 
that time I had felt that such relationship was best. I had not taken the 
time to inform myself at first hand about the work or the objectives of the 
Council and was willing to assume that, since such was our relationship, it 
probably was wise. My high regard for, and my confidence in the fine judg- 
ment of, the now sainted Dr. Steimle, set to work a train of doubts and 
questions, however, which has driven me, somewhat against my will, to the 
same position he took. Either we ought to get in or get out. 

i) Either the Council serves a real need among the churches of Christ 
in America, or it does not. If it does, then we, as one of the great bodies of 
Protestants, ought to be contributing our full share in the filling of that need. 
If it does not, then we ought to wash our hands of it entirely. 

2) Either there are benefits that accrue to us through our relationship to 
the Council, or there are none. If there are, then we ought to be winning to 
accept the responsibilities which such benefits carry with them, through 
acceptance of membership. If there are no benefits accruing to us, we had 
better get out entirely. Is it not unsportsmanlike, to say the least, to be in a 
position to claim the benefits of membership without assuming the responsi- 
bilities thereof ? 
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3) Either we can make a real contribution to the life and effectiveness 
of the Council, or we can not. If we can, then we ought to make it fully 
effective through membership. If we can not, then why this “consultative 
relationship” ? 

4) Either we believe in the objectives and the program of the Council, 
or we do not. If we do, we ought to say so with membership. If we do 
not, then we ought to abandon our relationship with it entirely. 

5) Certainly, at the time when this consultative relationship was es- 
tablished, it was the conservative and the wise move to make. The Council 
was young then and had not had opportunity to prove the sincerity of its 
objectives or the wisdom of its program. A consultative relationship gave 
us opportunity to express our general approval of what the Council was trying 
to do, without committing ourselves too specifically. We wanted more time 
to observe it at its work, to study the trends of its activities and the 
directions its expanding program would take. This was twenty years ago. 
The Council is now a mature body. It has profited by past mistakes. It 
knows where it is going and how best to get there. It now numbers in its 
membership every American religious body with a membership of more 
than 500,000 except the Catholics, Jews, Mormons, Southern Baptists, and 
Lutherans. It brings together in co-operative effort more than twenty-two 
millions of Christians. If after twenty years in the observer’s chair through 
“consultative relationship,” we still are not sure whether it is best to get in 
or get out, then we are forced to make one of two very uncomplimentary 
admissions. Either we do not yet know the Council’s mind—we’ve fallen 
asleep in our chair. Or we do not know our own mind—after twenty years! 
Neither admission is necessary. Let’s get in or get out. 

Facing this alternative, this writer is firmly of the conviction that we 
ought to get in. And that for a number of reasons. 

1) We ought to get in because, in this time of world chaos and national 
emergency, there is need as never before for a united spiritual front, for pre- 
serving and strengthening those distinctive interests and convictions so 
precious to the hearts of all Protestants. When the enemy throughout the 
world is launching his attacks against the Christian cause in general and the 
Protestant Christian cause in particular, this is no time for Protestants to be 
quarreling and splitting hairs among themselves. Two very recent examples 
indicate part of our problem here. (a) The pressure of the Roman Church 
upon our government for the withdrawal of all Protestant missionaries from 
Latin American countries “in the interest of the good neighbor policy.” 
(b) Persistent attempt of the Roman Church to secure public money for the 
support of Catholic projects. The Protestant ministers of Fayetteville, N. C., 
in a signed statement released for publication recently, protest the use of 
U.S.O. funds in the financing of so-called U.S.O. clubs managed and staffed 
by Catholics and housed in Catholic properties. They point out that while 
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21 out of 37 U.S.O. clubs in six southern states are thus managed and 
housed, there is no similar rental of any active Protestant church in America. 
If religious liberty and our traditional separation of church and state are 
to be preserved in America, we Protestants shall have to present a united 
front. The Federal Council offers the best means of doing this, now available 
to us. 

2) We ought to get in in order that we may have a full share in the 
vast program of fine Christian ssrvice which the Council is now rendering 
to the nation. The mari who judges the Council through what he reads of 
its activities in the public press just does not know the Council. Most 
people know its work in the field of radio the best. This service comes 
directly to their homes, every day in the year and twice on Sundays. A 
thousand people write their appreciation to the Council each Gay in the year 
for this service. But this is only the more spectacular part of its work. Its 
departments of Evangelism, Social Service, Race Relations, International 
Justice and Good Will, Religious Education, etc., and its commissions on 
Public Relations, Worship, Religion and Health, etc., are annually, mostly 
behind the scenes, making a contribution to the life of the Christian churches, 
the extent of which can not be estimated. I covet for my church the privilege 
of full share in this service. 

3) We ought to get in in order to give the U.L.C.A. additional oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the fact that she stands for the democratic tradition in 
Lutheranism as over against reactionary isolationism. How often during 
the past decade, as I have sought to interest others in our great church, I 
have been asked the question, “Is yours one of those Lutheran churches 
that refuse to co-operate with other churches?” Again and again, in work 
among Lutheran students at Columbia University, I had the privilege of 
explaining to non-Lutherans as well as Lutherans the nature of the demo- 
cratic, American type of Lutheranism for which our church stands. Recently 
I called on a woman who is in charge of the Nurses’ Aid Service in a well- 
known hospital. I had been told that she was a Lutheran. When I told 
her I was pastor of a nearby U.L.C.A. church she said, “Oh, I am glad to 
know you. We just moved here recently and I have been wondering where 
the nearest church of your synod is. I was born and raised in the west in the 

Synod. But I want my children to belong to the United Lutheran 
because I think your church is more democratic and broadminded than other 
Lutheran groups.” This consultative relationship looks suspiciously like 
holding on to the democratic position with one hand and reactionary isola- 
tionism with the other. Let’s get in. 

4) We ought to get in because a man lives best and serves best, not 
when he lives in his comfortable house by the side of the road and tries 
to be a friend to man, but when he joins his comrades in the road, faces their 
problems with them, joins them in their battle for the right, and so becomes 
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a brother to men. To be sure, withdrawal from the Council will not take us 
off this road. But membership in the Council will place us on a much broader 
road of opportunity, where the light we carry is greatly needed, and where 
shine other lights that will add to the brightness of our own. 

I am aware of some of the dangers of such fellowship. Adverse criti- 
cism is one. The Council, being human, may make mistakes and have the 
finger of condemnation pointed at it. It happened several years ago in 
connection with a pronouncement of one of its commissions on birth-control. 
The Roman Church at once rushed into print, asserting of the Council, “He 
eateth with publicans and sinners.” If we get in we'll have to share criti- 
cism, true or false. But this consultative relationship, or getting out, looks 
as though we were pulling in our ecclesiastical robes and saying, “Lord, I 
thank thee that I am not as other men are, even this sinner.”’ Since criticism 
cannot be escaped, this writer covets the privilege of eating “with publicans 
and sinners.” A notable company shares that fellowship. 

5) We ought to get in as an aid to the cause of Lutheran union. It is 
less than honest to plead that we must not join the Council now, lest it inter- 
fere with the progress of Lutheran union in America. Such a plea serves 
only to increase the distrust which is helping to keep American Lutherans 
divided. If other Lutheran groups refuse union with us because we hold 
membership in the Council, we are dishonest in planning membership after 
the union has been effected. Lutheran union can be built only upon the 
foundation of absolute honesty and mutual trust. Let us be our best selves 
then. Let us emphasize the democratic, American, co-operative type of 
Lutheranism which has always distinguished us at our best. If having the 
courage of our convictions, if being our best selves, is going to stand in the 
way of Lutheran union, then may the Lord have mercy on the cause of 
union. This writer is all out for Lutheran union. But it is possible to pay 
too high a price for it. Let’s get in. 


ENLARGED RELATIONSHIP ENOUGH NOW 


HENRY H. BAGGER 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


HE TIMES undoubtedly lend themselves to a strong emotional plea 

for a “united spiritual front” such as many feel our “full” membership 
in the Federal Council of Churches would definitely further. Having heard 
a number of fervid appeals to that end, I confess to having been emotionally 
stirred by them—and he would have to be phlegmatic indeed who was not. 
As the Council argues, such a front is “doubly imperative” right now and 
might indeed go far toward “preserving and strengthening the interests that 
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are most precious to the Christian people of America.” And as Dr. Venable 
reasons, “the Church of Christ could ask the nations of the world in the 
name of Christ to make sacrifices of autonomy and concessions of the greatest 
magnitude with a great deal more grace and hope of success if she was 
setting the example of making sacrifices for co-operation.” Moreover, there 
is real pull in the plea that we cease being “the only large Protestant body 
whose participation in the life of the Federal Council is limited.” 

But just because these are tense times and lend themselves to emotional 
appeals, we need to be on our guard lest we betray our best judgments. 
Moreover, whatever help to a “united spiritual front” our full membership 
might afford, it would not of itself go far toward securing that result as 
long as the spiritual forces represented in Catholicism, Judaism, the 
Quakers, and a number of other not inconsiderable bodies were not repre- 
sented. Failure to secure the whole must not, of course, preclude an attempt 
to attain a part, but at least the claim that is made for the part must not be 
made in terms of the whole. Nor are concessions in the field of the political 
and economic, the social and the industrial, necessarily to be viewed as in 
any sense comparable to concessions in the field of the spiritual and con- 
fessional areas of life—even though the world might wish to equate them. 
There is danger, too, in letting ourselves be argued into “making it 
unanimous” just for the sake of being as others are or doing as others do. 
(Such reasoning has been in large part responsible for the fact that our 
church is apparently bent on abandoning the most truly Christian and 
brotherly ministerial pension system of any of the churches fcr one that is 
little more than a glorified insurance plan.) 

Temperamentally, I do not like our present position of “consultative mem- 
bership” any too well. It may be strategic in that, with voice but no vote, 
it secures for us “entire autonomy, from beginning to end, in regard to 
decisions and actions of the Federal Council of Churches, and, at the 
same time, the privilege of co-operating in such tasks and problems as we 
may elect” (and of not co-operating, too!). But I don’t like such foot-in- 
the-door business and often grow weary of our everlasting Lutheran caution 
—particularly where caution means our great concern for what the other 
Lutheran bodies may think. To have a foot in the door and at the same time 
be eternally looking back over our shoulders is an uncomfortable and un- 
dignified posture to say the least. A flat-footed refusal or an “all-out” (in 
this case, “all-in”) spirit of going right along suits my personal make-up a 
great deal better. 

Nevertheless, there are five main considerations that make me favor 
the plan for an enlarged relationship to the Federal Council of Churches on 
a continuing consultative basis, as proposed in the report to come before the 
United Lutheran Church at Louisville. They are all of a practical character. 
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First, a study of all the reports of our “visitors” to the conventions of 
the Council and of our representatives on its committees and commissions 
through the years since 1922 reveals that those who have been closest to 
the Council in its workings have found it well to emphasize, time and again, 
how much there was that we could not feel free to go along with or whole- 
heartedly engage in and that our consultative membership represented the 
soundest measure of co-operation we could permit ourselves. The con- 
sensus on this is cumulatively impressive considering the large number of per- 
sons involved (some fifty all told) and the variety of their backgrounds and 
personalities. In 1922 it was considered significant “to note that, with an ever- 
changing committee, the reports upon which the [Executive] Board has 
based its decision have consistently indicated one and the same course of 
action.” The words might almost be reiterated today—twenty years later— 
even though many more reports and many more persons are in the picture. 
Nevertheless, this emphasis has been appreciably less of late and that fact 
validates the Board’s present conclusion that “changes in the policies of the 
Federal Council since 1932 .. . favor a closer working relationship between 
the U.L.C.A. and the Federal Council.” 


Second, remembering that if full membership is assumed by the 
U.L.C.A. that fact will permit full membership by synods in State Councils 
and by congregations in City Federations (all limited at present to “con- 
sultative membership” when due consideration is given to the 1922 action 
of the church on “External Relations”), I am filled with foreboding. Those 
two hundred or more bodies, even more than the parent body, threaten to 
invade the positions, policies, and practices of our church. To me, their 
record is not good. My experience is that they do definitely and frequently 
“by-pass the general church body in developing their program and in ap- 
proaching local pastors and congregations” and are guilty of tending to “em- 
phasize the organization as a manifestation of Christian unity” and of 
tending to “make the Church as a Church an organized power for bettering 
evil conditions through legislation.” That criticism, which was justly leveled 
at the whole Council in an early committee report, may fairly be applied to 
these subsidiary organizations today. Like the little girl banished to her 
room for disobedience, they promise to be partly good if the door is partly 
opened—but it’s not yet safe to open the door wide. 

Third, it seems definitely unwise to enter into full membership at the 
very time that the Federal Council is itself faced with changes in its own 
life and program (through the contemplated “union of the several inter- 
denominational bodies in a single co-operative agency”) and when we our- 
selves are involved in a gratifying enlargement of the co-operative relation- 
ships and activities of the U.L.C.A. and the other bodies of the National 
Lutheran Council. This is not, if you please, an argument for “Lutheran 
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caution,” but rather for common sense and fair play in the light of the 
peculiar circumstances that now obtain and of our present commitments. 

Fourth, I do not believe that the United Lutheran Church could—even 
with a favorable convention vote—enter into full membership now without 
seriously endangering its own inner unity. 

Fifth, the proposed relationship, to be acted upon at Louisville, repre- 
sents such a real and also well-defined enlargement of participation and 
responsibility that it should give satisfaction to both the U.L.C.A. and the 
Federal Council alike, at least for the time being, and prove truly fruitful. 


FOR FULL MEMBERSHIP BY A UNITED CHURCH 


STANLEY BILLHEIMER 
Palmyra, Pennsylvania 


HERE was some disappointment over the attitude taken by the United 

Lutheran Church towards the Federal Council of Churches in 1922; but 
it was the wiser course to choose at the time. We had much to do within our 
own borders in the way of organization and new endeavor. The time of our 
leaders was taxed to the utmost. But we have grown in experience and in 
spirit these twenty years, and so has the Federal Council. There are 
reasons why the question of full membership now deserves further con- 
sideration. Having been asked to express an opinion, my reply is simply a 
personal statement of conclusions reached. 

Unless some new and important insight be afforded at the Louisville 
Convention, I would favor our acceptance of full membership with the 
Council for the following reasons: 

1. As a Lutheran, holding the faith of our fathers, I believe that the 
very clear, definite and Scriptural nature of that faith constitutes an obli- 
gation not to stand aloof from others who own “Jesus Christ as their 
divine Lord and Saviour” (Preamble of the Council), but to unite with 
them in works of serving love; and that our discernment of the truth con- 
stitutes an obligation to witness to its worth. The Federal Council is not a 
church, but a group of church-men. Their purpose is not to formulate a 
statement of faith; it is rather to put their faith to work, motivated by the 
love of Christ. 

I do not accept the dictum that there must be unity of faith before 
there can be co-operation in effort. While the type of one’s faith will govern 
plans and purposes, yet the experience of working together leads to evalua- 
tion and adjustment. A faith soon becomes known by its fruits. Even 
identity of creedal statement does not imply unity of faith; for there will 
always be the individual interpretation, the “personal equation.” We Lu- 
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therans know that, yet how ably we have worked together. My hopes for a 
united Lutheranism do not depend on agreement in vocabulary and definition 
down to the last shade of the meaning of words. 

The church is essentially one; for Christ has only one body. And the 
body does not exist for itself, but to do the work of the Head. One ear 
may not be so keen to hear as the other, but both are needed to secure direc- 
tion and apprehension. One hand may not be so skillful as the other, but 
still it can help with the load. We are never much in doubt about our own 
minds; it is the mind of Christ that seems so hard to know and to have in us. 
But we can be sure that He was always concerned about the miseries 
of men. He went everywhere like the sunlight and coaxed life out of the 
mire of humanity. I have never worried about conserving our faith. Truth 
is of God; it is a living thing, and will take care of itself. 

2. As a pastor, I have availed myself of the recognition “that there may 
be a participation in certain matters.of common interest to all the Churches 
without involving the question of fidelity to the faith which our Churches 
confess” (U.L.C.A. Minutes, 1922, p. 85). Accordingly, I have united with 
local pastoral associations, served on the faculty of community daily 
vacation Bible schools, and taken part in series of services with other 
denominations. I have done this to bring my church before the com- 
munity, to give it the place of leadership which it deserves, and to have a 
voice in the spiritual activities of our town. We have never abridged 
our forms of service for any meeting nor failed to witness to the faith as 
received by us. And yet I confess that I would feel more warranted in 
taking this position if my church held membership in the Federal Council. 

It is a serious responsibility for a pastor to determine the type of 
church life for his congregation. But we must do this, unless we are willing 
to be nondescript. We have found that we can meet all the standards of the 
U.L.C.A. in worship, education, organization, and financial obligation, and yet 
enter into community projects without suffering in any respect. In fact, 
contrasts have been of value to us. But in thus fixing the type of our con- 
gregational life, I cannot help looking ahead. What will the next pastor do? 
If our church refuses these larger co-operations, will the reaction be felt in 
our seminaries? These questions are very real to any pastor who has 
watched his congregation grow in Lutheran consciousness without refusing 
the fellowship of the whole body of believers. 

It is well known that our young people are often impatient with the 
conservative attitude of our church. This feeling is not helped by headlines 
referring to further exclusiveness. They are the future church, and are 
open to instruction and guidance. But it is hard for them to grasp all the 
fine points in the positions we take. They form a splendid generation in a 
growing world, and are quick in the appraisal of the actions of their church. 
Their present tasks in the ranks and at all kinds of war work tend to cut 
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across all church lines. Their letters already show a deeper appreciation of 
the Lutheran Church, but a broader sense of fellowship in the Kingdom. I 
believe they would welcome the news that their church has assumed full 
membership in a group of Christians working together for the good of that 
Kingdom. 

3. As a delegate to the Convention, I judge from past Reports that 
consultative membership with the Council has not been whoily satisfactory. 
While we derive benefits from such membership and have made notable con- 
tributions through committee work, we are not in a position to offer positive 
guidance in the conduct of business and the formulation of opinion. Yet we 
have much to offer. Our church is rich in experience and is blessed with men 
of vision and ability. We are a talented church. Let us not wrap ourselves 
up in a napkin. 

Our friendly visitors, by their own acknowledgment, are at times 
placed in an awkward position. When “things are said and actions passed 
in which a Lutheran cannot concur,” they have been in doubt “whether to 
engage in the general business discussion.” To remain quiet “may be inter- 
preted as assent; and to speak is to accept a certain responsibility for the 
Lutheran Church” (Report in the U.L.C.A. Minutes, 1940, p. 108). Full 
membership would enable them to take any part deemed wise. Further, 
there have been definite proposals for the merging of a nuraber of inter- 
denominational activities under the Federal Council, activities in which we 
have had a part and a voice. Should such a merger be consummated, it 
seems doubtful whether we could retain this active participation without 
full membership in the Council. The withdrawal of our members from these 
special fields of committee work would certainly limit the sphere of our 
influence. The coming years will present tasks which call for the mobili- 
zation of the spiritual resources of all the churches. The voice of a church so 
ecumenical as the Lutheran ought not to be absent from plans and pronounce- 
ments. 

I believe that delegates should vote not only according to their own 
convictions, but keep in mind as well the opinions of those whom they repre- 
sent, if this can be done conscientiously. The question before us is not an 
argument among preachers, but a matter of interest to the people who 
constitute our congregations, who have a large share in our work and 
who pay the bills. By long residence in one section and by contacts both 
official and fraternal, I am persuaded that a very large proportion of the 
members whom I know would want me to vote in favor of the invitation 
extended to us from the Federal Council. But a body so large and so widely 
made up as the United Lutheran Church will reflect diversities of opinion 
which must be mutually respected. Any decision reached should rest on 
more than a bare majority. After all, we are a united church, and must 
remain so in spirit as well as in name, 
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NOT AFRAID OF CONTACT AND CONTAMINATION 


WILLIAM G. BOOMHOWER 
Oneonta, New York 


Y EXPERIENCE throughout twenty-five years in the Lutheran min- 
M istry teaches me to declare, earnestly and eagerly, that we can and should 
co-operate closely in the life and work of the Kingdom with the other 
Protestant churches which make up the Federal Council. I believe that the 
United Lutheran Church is the sum of our pastors and parishes and that the 
church of Christ in America must be developed by a similar process of con- 
summation—that is, out of the experiences and accomplishments of Prot- 
estant churches of many names in the many communities of our land. This 
matter cannot be handled accurately at any great distance from the church, 
which is to a great extent the local parish. Difficulties and confusions which 
arise from contacts and affairs that have to do with boards and leaders and 
conventions, even the witness of events and efforts of classrooms and com- 
mittee rooms and convocations, do not afford the best evidence to be con- 
sidered in this situation. 

With many others, I am sure, I have found comradeship with Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Reformed, Episcopalians, Baptists, and others good for my 
own soul and the co-operation of their parishes good for my church, in so far 
as we were prosecuting a work of Kingdom nature and proportions. I have 
never been interested in a Christian enterprise in which my views and con- 
victions and my church’s place and ability were not given fullest con- 
sideration. I have been called to service and leadership in all such enter- 
prises far beyond my time and strength. I have always seen the Lutheran 
Church honored (sometimes more than she deserved) and given positions of 
leadership and responsibility. 

The nature of the Gospel, the needs of our times, the expectations of 
our people, and the ability of Christian ministers to love, trust, and work 
with each other, converge at this point. Perhaps Lutherans, more than min- 
isters of other churches, have not learned the skill and patience of working 
with other ministers and for this reason render an unfair judgment on many 
propositions. I do not believe that the faults and failures and sins and 
errors rising from our contacts with other Protestant bodies exceed those 
that rise from other sources, sources to which we are for all time irrevocably 
related. Why should we give up this relation no matter what troubles we 
experience therein? We do not give up in other matters, but seek ad- 
justment and improvement. 

My foundations in this matter are laid in the New Testament and in 
the ecumenical theology of our church. We are committed by the prayers of 
Christ, His precepts and those of St. Paul, to a Christian unity to be 
developed by a Spirit-guided process through time and history. We can 
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never expect to realize this at some distant, particular point apart from the 
trials and errors and slow advances of growth. I do not belong to a 
Lutheran Church that is afraid of contact and contamination. I believe in 
our responsibility, a responsibility that is determined by our history, size, and 
resources. By offending other branches of the church (which branches we 
acknowledge doctrinally to be of the church), by removing from fellowship 
with them and denying our church the right to continue an historic wit- 
ness to the truth and to methods where such truth and methods should be 
constantly represented and demonstrated, and by neglecting and fumbling 
opportunities for leadership and service in these very critical times, we lay 
ourselves open to charges that come from inner as well as outer sources. Such 
charges are to the effect that we are deviating from the Gospel in our life and 
teaching. We have not yet declared that all Christian churches should take 
the name Lutheran in order to prove their genuineness and realize with us 
the willed unity of Christ. We do declare, however, that all churches which 
are in the Way must be evangelical and of the New Testament, where the 
letter killeth but the Spirit giveth life. Now it is for us to show, in a gen- 
erous, confident, loving spirit, the meaning and power of things evangelical 
and to serve and share without doubt and suspicion, believing that our patient 
faithfulness will be matched by the assets or supplemented by the resources 
that the denominations around us have received from God. Orthodoxy, for 
church bodies and denominations as well as for individual Christians, is a 
straight road leading to a goal, a Way of life and not a way of thinking or a 
tradition in thinking through a fraction of time, no matter how important 
thought and belief are, the relative importance of which none of us would 
deny. Christ as Lord is established before us as the Way and the Truth 
and the Life, and His supremacy must be the great judgment upon these 
matters. Every practice and precept by which His Body is sundered must 
be submitted to this judgment, nor presume to demand the pronunciation of 
the verdicts on points until God is ready to speak. 

In support of this, I would make reference to my relations with other 
denominations, in community enterprises and organizations of larger scope. 
In the rural parishes of New York State, where I lived and served, the 
ability of the Lutheran Church to co-operate and to lead, to be of service and 
to keep herself sound, was abundantly shown, The same is true in the urban 
experiences I have had in Troy, N. Y., Jersey City, N. J., Philadelphia, and 
now in Oneonta. In these places I have not only found friends and fellow- 
workers in various denominations, but had the pleasure of being one of sev- 
eral Lutheran pastors at work, shoulder to shoulder, with our brethren of 
other denominations. And this has been true also in those areas of organized 
religious educational efforts and many other undertakings where the best and 
most we could offer in His name were not too much for the relief and 
service of men and our proper obedience to the will of God. 
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IN FAVOR OF EXECUTIVE BOARD’S RECOMMENDATION 


P. D. BROWN 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


HE recommendation of the Executive Board concerning the relationship 
T of the United Lutheran Church to the Federal Council of Churches has 
my approval. This recommendation provides for a strengthened relation- 
ship on a consultative basis. I will give in brief form the reasons which 
have led me to favor the recommendation: 


1. No essential change has been made in the Federal Council or in the 
United Lutheran Church which would justify a radical change in the 
present relationship. 


2. The Federal Council should be constituted on the basis of con- 
sultative memberships. This paramount fact should be emphasized and 
insisted upon rather than make an attempt to change a fundamental policy 
of the United Lutheran Church in order to qualify for membership in the 
Federal Council as now constituted. 


3. Most if not all the advantages to be received by the United Lutheran 
Church from the Federal Council can be secured from consultative mem- 
bership participation. 


4. The witness, the testimony, the service, and all other vital contribu- 
tions the United Lutheran Church has to give through the agency of the 
Federal Council can be given most effectively as a consultative member. 
We are thereby free to make these contributions in our own distinctive way. 
Neither the challenge to enlarged world service in these times, nor a desire 
for church unity that may be only apparent or superficial, should hurry us 
into a membership that would have no outstanding advantages and that 
might bring into embarrassing involvement our historical declarations of 
fundamental policies. 


5. The recommendation of the Executive Board provides for increased 
participation in the work of the Federal Council without yielding in any 
degree our traditional policies on church relationships. 


6. Our continuance of the present consultative membership in the 
Federal Council, over against full active membership, will be the better 
means of conserving past achievements in the vastly important field of Lu- 
theran unity and of promoting greater advances in the future. 


5 
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THE WORD OF A NON-COMBATANT 


FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 
Akron, Ohio 


M*:. a non-combatant have a word? Such vigorous convictions have 
already arisen about the ‘Federal Council issue” that it may be 
hazardous. That is a risk that I shall have to take. My own plea for 
adding my views to your symposium at this time is two-fold. First, you 
asked for them! Left to myself, I would certainly not have volunteered 
a statement. Nothing is more acutely embarrassing to me than to seem in 
anyone’s eyes to be “straddling the fence.” No, I am not afraid! I merely 
find my mind still in the position of suspended judgment. The second 
reason stems directly from the first. Many others are undoubtedly in the 
same predicament. In fact, it is probably the situation of the vast majority 
in the United Lutheran Church, including most of the delegates-to-be at 
Louisville. I am even bold enough to feel that it should be! If there 
weren't any “open minds” left when a convention assembles, there would be 
no room for the leading of the Spirit of God. Our prayers of invocation to 
Him would deteriorate into only a form. That dare not occur! It is my 
hope that, in at least some feeble way, I may be a spokesman for a great 
company who, like me, are still thinking hard. 

While we may not know yet how we are going to vote, we do have 
certain principles that will determine our action. If the proponents or op- 
ponents of full membership in the Federal Council proceed in a way that 
will satisfy these fundamental requirements, they will convince us; if they 
do not, they won’t. For the sake of brevity, let us summarize them as four 
fervent hopes. 

1. We earnestly want the highest intelligence possible to be brought 
to bear upon this crucial question. And for this purpose we need the fullest 
information to be made available, the sooner the better! Dr. Venable’s 
recommendation is emphatically to the point—that it “should be done at 
once and done widely through all the publicity media of the church.” To 
be very specific, if the Executive Board does not print the complete constitu- 
tion of the Federal Council in its report, together with its own studies and 
suggestions, we shall lack absolutely needed data on which to base our 
decision. The intentions of our officialdom will be clear. We shall merely 
be expected to ratify a committee’s proposals. It will not be possible even 
te consider the invitation as it deserves. In every other case, like even such 
a comparatively lesser matter as the Lutheran Home Missions Council of 
America, the full text of the constitution has been presented. It ought to 
be here! If the Executive Board fails to do it, I sincerely hope that those 
who hold the opposite position will take the initiative. Otherwise we shall 
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be in danger of acting only on our prejudices or our sympathies. That is 
an error that always lurks uncomfortably close at a convention, that is 
always too ready to lift its ugly head. In this issue we are particularly 
vulnerable to it. That must be avoided at all costs. We want light—and 
facts! 

2. We hope that the United Lutheran Church will strive to enter into 
the fullest possible co-operation with other evangelical Christians and at the 
same time safeguard its consistent testimony to the Gospel. Can this be done 
if we accept full membership in the Federal Council? That is a point at 
which we still waver. We are simply not sure—yet! Speaking for myself, I 
have participated in the National Christian Mission, and the National Preach- 
ing Mission before it, from the very beginning in 1936. That should be proof 
enough of my own sincere desire to co-operate. I believe, too, that our 
Lutheran faith should not be hid under a bushel but should be given as 
prominent and representative a voice as we can obtain for it everywhere, 
whether in conjunction with other Protestants or out of it. But, frankly, 
I still have some grave reservations at other points. When the Federal 
Council refers to its efforts to prevent over-churching, and above all when 
it points with pride to its promotion of the “community church” movement, I 
begin to tremble. There it does touch on theology. You can’t have a church 
without one, whether it is called “community” or by a denominational name. 
It brings to mind (and it happened!) a scandalous spectacle of not long ago. 
It was the violent attempt, within twenty miles of the headquarters of the 
Ohio Council of Churches, to prevent the establishment of a Lutheran con- 
gregation in a municipality in which it would be the only church of any kind. 
The obvious motive was to “protect” a community church in a neighboring 
town, whose theology has never been discovered, unless it is Unitarian. And 
through it all the Ohio Council, or so it appeared, looked benevolently on. It 
had been the enthusiastic supporter of the community church from its out- 
set, yet never a word of protest did it speak. Not even when the case was 
carried to the state supreme court! Instead it seemed to be tacitly consenting, 
at least willing to hold the cloaks! You will see again why we want more 
light. We want to discover just what our joining the Federal Council out- 
right would commit us to! 

3. Very succinctly but also with the utmost gravity, no matter how this 
verdict turns out, we are tremendously anxious that the United Lutheran 
Church will guard its own unity. This constant confronting of outside rela- 
tionships does impose strains. At Omaha our own oneness was seriously im- 
paired by the unhappy Pittsburgh Agreement. We shall be fortunate if the 
traces of it are not clearly discernible at Louisville. That is frank speech; but 
that is what you asked for, isn’t it? Let us be careful that a tug in the other 
direction now doesn’t rend us further apart. The United Lutheran Church 
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has a massive task to fulfill. Let us never lose sight of that. For it, it must 
be one! 

4. Finally and above all, as we discuss the invitation of the Federal 
Council and everything else, for goodness’ sake, let’s be ourselves. It is all 
right to consider how our decisions will affect other bodies, but we should 
not make that the ruling criterion. Too long we have allowed ourselves to 
be pulled hither and thither by other churches’ opinions of us. Many of us 
feel that we have been swayed too much! Our glorious U.L.C.A. has been 
caught more than once casting a furtive glance over its shoulder, seeing 
what impression it is making on others, when it should have had “eyes front.” 
In this basic question, let us decide according to our consciences and the 
leading of the Holy Spirit. He will be ahead, and not a little to the rear on 
the flank. If we do that, no worth-while, wider reconciliation will suffer. If 
it does, it is not of God! 


CONSULTATIVE RELATIONSHIP ADEQUATE 


R. H. GERBERDING 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HERE is no question that the Lutheran Church in America has not been 

putting its light on a stand to lighten the whole house as prominently as 
it should and could have. It has an evangelical duty to do so. It is well, 
therefore, that it should be active in the councils of other Christians for the 
betterment of society, both national and world-wide. It seems to.this writer 
that this obligation is adequately recognized in the proposal of the Executive 
Board to the Louisville Convention of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

That it is inadvisable for the church to go further in its relationship with 
the Federal Council of Churches than is recommended is clear to all who dis- 
cern the fundamental differences between Lutheran and Reformed con- 
ceptions of the church’s mission in the world. These differences are stated 
again and again in Sasse’s Here We Stand. That German writer’s discern- 
ment is attested by the impotence revealed in German Christianity in the 
events that have transpired since he wrote his book. Sasse was making a 
belated and losing fight for distinctive Lutheranism. Our church in America 
must maintain its distinctiveness lest it, too, become impotent. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America has not yet 
demonstrated that it will refrain from pronouncements that impute to all its 
constituents views that are inconsistent with the evangelical concept of the 
church’s task. This is a second and separate adequate reason for Lutheran 
refusal to accept full membership in the Council. That organization has 
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never been satisfied to limit its activities to the function that its name implies. 
It is, in fact, more than a Council. It persistently demonstrates a tendency 
to be a force acting in the name of its constituents. The Lutheran Church 
does not believe in such action and cannot by its genius participate in it except 
in its own evangelical spirit. It must, therefore, limit its participation to a 
“consultative” relationship. This should be fully adequate to a common 
group that calls itself a “Council.” The Lutherans cannot be criticized for 
demanding that it be only what its name implies. 


A REPORT ON LAY ATTITUDES 


M. R. HAMSHER 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


HE HEART of The United Lutheran Church is the host of devout 
T people whose loyalty to the church's faith and purpose makes possible its 
program of Christian service. What do they say about the invitation ex- 
tended our church to enter full membership in the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America? 

It has been my privilege to meet many of these lay people in the intimate 
relationships of congregational activity. I have a high regard for their 
sanctified common sense. It might be presumptuous to attempt to state the 
response these laymen would give this invitation. I shall try, however, to 
report their attitude toward matters closely related to the question under 
consideration. The lay members I have in mind are loyal to the Lutheran 
Church, its doctrine, its practices, and its program. From earliest childhood 
in the home, through the church school, catechetical classes, other study 
groups, the regular hours of worship and periods of private meditation, these 
men and women have found a reason for the faith that is in them. They 
cannot easily be shaken from their confidence in Christ and the church 
through which they have come to know Him. This growth in grace, under 
faithful pastoral oversight, has given these members of our church convic- 
tions which cannot be ignored. 

1. These devoted men and women are sure that the United Lutheran 
Church is not the only church which possesses the Gospel. 

In every community in which our church is found, there are other 
evangelical churches whose message centers in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
the world. The members of these congregations are associates in business or 
in social or civic life, friendly neighbors, and even members of their own 
families. No one could convince our Lutheran laymen that association with 
these Christians of a different name in the Lord’s work is a denial of the 
Gospel. Lutheran laymen cherish our church’s conception of the Word and 
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the sacraments. But they see the saving faith and Christian character of 
these non-Lutheran people; and they know that these are the fruits of the 
redemptive work of our common crucified and risen Lord. 


In the Preamble to the Constitution of The Federal Council, there is a 
phrase which speaks of “the essential oneness of the Christian Churches in 
America in Jesus Christ as their divine Lord and Saviour.” The laymen 
whom I am reporting do not take kindly to any attempt to minimize the 
significance of this Preamble. They know the reality of the Word of faith 
and its saving power in other evangelical churches. While they do not 
sanction all the methods of these churches, they recognize the fruits of the 
Gospel in them and they resent any sign of Pharisaic separatism in our church 
which claims a monopoly on the Gospel of Christ, and which discounts the 
value of the Word preached elsewhere. 


2. These loyal lay people know that the United Lutheran Church and 
other evangelical churches can be mutually helpful. 

There are communities in which a united Christian enterprise may be 
more effective than the unrelated and competitive programs of individual 
congregations or denominations. Laymen of our churches are sharing in 
such projects as community leadership training schools, daily vacation Bible 
schools, programs for the improvement of civic and social conditions, and oc- 
casional services of praise and worship. If difficulties arise, they are usually 
due to a lack of wisdom in individual leaders, clerical or lay, and as frequently 
Lutheran as non-Lutheran! Our laymen are grateful for the help and en- 
couragement they receive in co-operative Christian effort. They appre- 
ciate the help given by inter-denominational boards and agencies, with which 
practically all the boards and agencies of our church co-operate. Essential 
information and real inspiration come to our laymen through the leaders, 
materials, and publications of such organizations as the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, the Missionary Education Movement, the 
International Council of Christian Education, the National Preaching Mis- 
sion, and the established Summer Conferences for Religious Workers. 


The acceptance of such help by these laymen does not necessarily “com- 
promise their confessional loyalties.’ The experiences frequently enable 
them to distinquish the things that differ and to value their own faith more 
highly. The Federal Council, in its Constitution, provides that full mem- 
bership shall not affect the doctrinal position, organization, or practice of 
any affiliated church body. The interested laymen know that the Lutheran 
Church can enter such relationships without sacrificing anything. Further- 
more, they are eager that our church present its distinctive contribution to 
Christian service for humanity. It is their conviction that positive 
Lutheran leadership in the Christian world is impossible when Lutherans 
hold aloof from other Christians. It has been their experience that other 
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churches welcome the help offered by individuals and congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

3. These loyal Lutheran laymen are sure that united Christian effort 
is necessary for the redemption of the world. 

The man in the pew knows that disunity in a congregation or the 
practice of condemning other Christian groups is always a hindrance to 
winning the man in the street. Any false sense of superiority, whether on 
the part of an individual, a class, a race, or a nation, develops an isolationism 
which inevitably hinders service to others. Our laymen are shocked to hear 
that leaders of a large group of Lutherans in America have refused to pray 
with other Lutheran groups. They believe that all Lutheran groups in 
America should co-operate in the fulfillment of Christ’s great Commission. 
But they also believe that all evangelical Christians should do likewise. They 
cannot understand a co-operation in name only. Indeed, some who bear the 
name of Luther are manifesting another spirit. Many laymen have ex- 
pressed alarm lest certain tendencies toward exclusivism within the United 
Lutheran Church should gain a following. They feel a closer kinship to 
Evangelicals in other denominational groups than to an element in the 
Lutheran Church in America which really denies the basic postulates of the 
Reformation. 

Our Lutheran ministers now serve as chaplains in the armed forces of 
the United States. They co-operate with other chaplains of various faiths. 
Our chaplains and service pastors minister to young men of many denomina- 
tions. The laymen of our church speak in highest praise of this service. 
They know our Lutheran faith is not endangered thereby. They realize that 
this emergency has brought our church a large field of opportunity through 
this unrestricted ministry. Here is a parable to ponder. Should not the 
United Lutheran Church avail itself of every such opportunity in other 
fields of service? Our church does belong to the World Council of 
Churches which is in the process of formation. Our lay people feel that 
the critical needs which justify the organization of the World Council also 
warrant our church’s participation in co-operative Christian effort at home. 


MUCH TO RISK AND NOTHING TO ACHIEVE 


OTTO W. HEICK 
Ellis, Kansas 


‘Ties invitation of the Federal Council to be acted upon at the Louisville 
Convention is a matter of great importance and potentially of far- 
reaching consequences. In considering the question, the church as a whole 
and the Convention which represents the church, ought to give careful con- 
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sideration to the issues raised by the invitation. It goes without saying that 
a question such as this dare not be decided on the basis of mere expediency, 
for it is evident that it touches some of the fundamental principles of the 
Lutheran Church. 

In answering the question, it is well, first of all, to recall what the 
Federal Council purposes to be. As defined in the constitution of the Council, 
the aim of this body is a fivefold one: It wants (1) to express the fellow- 
ship and catholic unity of the Christian church; (2) to bring the Christian 
bodies of America into united service; (3) to encourage devotional fellow- 
ship; (4) to secure a larger combined influence for the churches of Christ 
in all matters affecting the moral and social condition of the people, so as to 
promote the application of the law of Christ in every relation of human life; 
(5) to assist in the organization of local branches of the Federal Council and 
to promote its aim in their communities. 

Let us examine these points briefly. From point one we learn that the 
Council aims to be an expression of Christian unity and catholicity. The 
wording implies that the Council wants to be not merely a free conference, 
meeting from time to time for the discussion of pertinent problems; rather 
it considers its organizational machinery a means to achieve and represent 
Christian unity. Right here Lutherans must register their disapproval. Ac- 
cording to Article VII of the Augsburg Confession, the unity of the church 
is not a matter of organization or forms of worship, but of agreement in the 
Gospel and administration of the sacraments. According to Lutheran prin- 
ciple, diversity of organization or form of worship does not disrupt the 
unity of the church, nor would agreement in these matters establish such a 
unity. The unity of which we speak is spiritual. It is a mystery, the work 
of the Holy Spirit, entirely outside the power of men to produce, and is 
determined solely by our relation to Christ, whose word is mediated to us 
through the Scriptures. Historically the bodies constituting the Council be- 
long to the Reformed branch of the church. We are no fanatics, claiming 
that the Lutheran church is the only saving church. We realize that the 
Spirit of Christ has been at work in the Reformed denominations and that 
there are fine Christians in these churches whom we recognize as brethren in 
Christ. Nevertheless, we cannot accept the historic Confessions of the 
Reformed faith as correct expressions of the Christian faith. True, the 
Council does not interfere with the autonomy of its constituent bodies. It 
aims to be practical rather than dogmatic. In the last analysis, however, this 
dogmatic attitude is based on a pragmatic philosophy of life which is alto- 
gether alien to the Scriptural emphasis on Christ as the Truth. Moreover, 
from the beginning of the movement the Council has been dominated by the 
liberals in theology. Theological liberalism is by nature indifferent to the 
Confessional heritage of the churches. The liberalism of the recent past was 
agnostic, rooted in the Neo-Kantianism of the nineteenth century. In 
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America it had issued into the pragmatism of William James and the 
Chicago School. The most notable exponent of that philosophy in the realm 
of the church was the late Shailer Mathews, dean of the Divinity School at 
Chicago. For many years this man had an important voice in the Council 
when he was elected to be its president in 1912. Mathews was not only a 
liberal in theology, but a radical among the radicals. He was not even a 
theist, holding, as he did, an evolutionary-pantheistic conception of God and 
the world. In electing such a man to the presidency, the Council betrayed 
the very foundations on which the church is built. The Gospel according to 
Saint Matthew and “the gospel of Shailer Mathews” cannot exist side by 
side; the one will inevitably annul the other. 

Concerning the remaining objectives of the Council, space does not 
permit us to make more than a few passing remarks. 

The objectives set forth in point two, three, and five strike, as far as the 
United Lutheran Church is concerned, at paragraph two of the Pittsburgh 
Agreement and the Galesburg Rule which have guided a large section of 
the church in the past. If the U.L.C.A. accepts the invitation to full mem- 
bership, the development towards sound Confessional Lutheranism would 
thereby receive a serious setback. The confessionally-minded among us 
would be forced into opposition. All the progress that has been made since 
the days of Schmucker’s “American Lutheranism” would be jeopardized at 
once. This would spell the end of all hopes of unity within the Lutheran 
Church in America. We do not suggest that the delegates to the Louisville 
Convention should be guided, in any degree, by a consideration of what is 
expedient. Union or no union with the other Lutheran bodies: a vital prin- 
ciple of truth is at stake. By subscribing to the constitution of the Federal 
Council we would surrender our right to bear witness to the whole truth of 
Scripture, as proclaimed in our Confessions over against the peculiarities of 
the Reformed tradition. The history of the Lutheran Church in Germany is 
full of evil portent in this respect. By joining the Deutscher Evangelischer 
Kirchenbund, the Lutheran Church first had to tone down, officially, what 
is unique in the Wittenburg Reformation, and later it became almost extinct 
when, in 1933, the Kirchenbund merged into the Deutsche Evangelische 
Kirche. Obsta principiis! 

Finally a closing observation to point four in the Council’s constitution. 
From the wording of this point it is easily conceivable how the Council, in 
its history, could act as the chief spokesman of the Social Gospel. With all 
due respect for Walter Rauschenbusch and other prominent leaders in this 
movement, the Social Gospel, as a whole, is the very annulment of the 
Gospel of the New Testament. The Social Gospel has been the driving force 
in the process of secularizing American Christianity. The “law of Christ,” 
of which the Council speaks may be a Biblical term (Gal. 6:2); its inter- 
pretation and application, however, in the official pronouncements of the 
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Council have been in most cases destructive to the message of the New 
Testament. Time and again the Council has equated the Kingdom with a 
world free of war, want, and fear. But the Kingdom is not humanity re- 
fined. It is truly God’s Kingdom transcending every achievement of the 
human race. We are, of course, aware of the fact that in recent years a 
marvellous change has come over the mind of not a few theologians who 
have a leading hand in shaping the destiny of their respective denominations. 
Yet this fact can in no wise remove our apprehensions concerning future 
pronouncements of the Council. 

In our argument for rejecting the invitation of the Council we do not 
want to leave the reader under the impression that we favor the termination 
of the existing consultative relation with the Council. This, we believe, 
should be maintained. We should bear witness to the truth wherever a door 
is opened to us. Besides, we fully recognize that there are some res externae 
in which co-operation with other church bodies or ethical agencies is not only 
advisable, but at times even mandatory. We Lutherans should not obstruct 


such common efforts in the interest of our country. 


To sum up, the U.L.C.A., in our opinion, would risk much but achieve 
nothing by accepting the invitation of the Federal Council. If therefore I 
were a delegate, I would vote “No” at Louisville. 


NEITHER RECEDE NOR COMPROMISE 


E. P. PFATTEICHER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HERE are some new things under the sun in personal experience. I have 
T just been released from the benevolent custody of the United States 
Marshal after a month’s restraint upon my movements. In some respects 
this has been a blessed though tragic experience. It has permitted me, as “a 
prisoner of the Lord,” to think through the morrow of our church and of 
my own life for weal or woe. 

Foremost among these larger thoughts about the morrow has been the 
pending discussion of the relationship of the United Lutheran Church to the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. This thought as- 
sumed a very practical hue as I attended a Sunday service in an historic 
Congregational Church in Hartford, Connecticut, and heard the pastor of the 
church, whose brother is in charge of one of the Federal Council activities, 
preach a genuinely semi-pelagian sermon. In discussing this with a friend of 
mine, the graduate of a liberal seminary who has run a gamut of general 
and congregational activities in several denominations and is now himself the 
pastor of a Congregational church, I was given to understand that the “Con- 
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gregational system” recognizes the right of the local unit to determine not 
simply its polity but also its doctrine. He admitted the near Unitarianism of 
some pastors and of some congregations in his group. 

This led me to re-read Karl Barth’s incisive little: book, The Church and 
the Churches, prepared as a preliminary study for the 1937 Worid Conference 
on Faith and Order in Edinburgh. There are four parts to it. In the first, 
Barth states the initial truth that there is now, even amid a multiplicity of or- 
ganizations, but one holy Christian church, of and in Jesus Christ. 

In the second part, on “The Multiplicity of Churches,” he takes issue 
with Fairbairn in saying: “We have no right to explain the multiplicity of 
the churches as an unfolding of the wealth of that grace which is given to 
mankind in Jesus Christ, divinely purposed and therefore normal.” The 
truth of God in Jesus Christ compels us again and again to decision and 
choice; thus men’s minds go diverse ways, not perversely (if all is clean and 
above board), not without pain, yet unaffectedly, unmoved by the possible 
reproach of narrow-mindedness and want of heart, lending no ear to those 
who cry ‘peace, peace’ when there is no peace. Men’s minds, at such points, 
must needs go different ways: the churches must needs separate or abide by 
an existing separation. This is our trouble, this ‘needs must’ which comes 
from Christ, and makes hard fact of a state of things which, if Christ is our 
starting-point, our minds admit to be unthinkable.” 

The third part follows the second quite naturally. It deals with “The 
Union of the Churches—a Task.” He says this task has nothing to do with 
toleration, which is in itself “a symptom of inward weakness and not of 
strength. ... A mere federation in itself has nothing at all to do with real 
church union.” The task of uniting the churches into the Church is that of 
studying (not ignoring) the Confessions of each with the purpose of grad- 
ually producing Christ’s own Confession for all. 

The fourth part stresses the fact that we have too often forgotten that 
“The Church in the Churches” is even now a reality, as it was in the Refor- 
mation period, and that we get nowhere if, in our assumed superiority com- 
plex, we ignore the confessions of our own and the other group instead of 
studying them in our effort to discover the mind and will of Christ. 

Barth is on the right track, and we conclude that, under existing circum- 
stances, if the U.L.C. is to fulfill a real prophetic mission in the United 
States of tomorrow, it must not only insist upon continuing in a “consulta- 
tive” relationship with the Federal Council, but it must likewise insist that 
other denominations should sustain said “consultative” relationship in the 
interests of the propagation of the truth in Christ Jesus. I have attempted 
in a pamphlet on The Reduction of Superfluous Creeds to suggest an ap- 
proach to the solution of the problem of church union, and in another on 
The Modern Readers’ Augsburg Confession to show the need of that great 
Confession for our day. At this juncture we must neither recede from “con- 
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sultative” relationships with Christians everywhere nor compromise the 
Christ who is the Truth as well as the Way and the Life. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH FREE, EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS 


PAUL H. KRAUSS 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


1, Free, evangelical Christianity alone can give adequate spiritual leader- 
ship to mankind, particularly in the critical post-war days, with their great 
promise for the realization of a Christian world family. 

2. Free, evangelical Christianity, in its present state of division and 
competition, is wholly incompetent to bring the message, make the impact, or 
do the work for a new Christian world, which it alone can and must do. 

3. The dissevered members of free, evangelical Christianity, therefore, 
have as a primary and urgent need, getting-together. 

4. This can be only upon the basis of a great common faith, clearly de- 
fined, and generating great visions, great energies, and great actions. 

5. There is now a sufficient unity of faith to permit and to encourage 
consultative co-operation. There should be two further immediate objectives : 
(a) The formulation of a new, adequate, clear definition or statement of the 
content of free, evangelical Christianity, and the proclamation of that faith 
as a rallying point for common enterprise. (b) Progressive enlargement of 
the co-operative activities of the free, evangelical churches, through the Fed- 
eral Council, etc., in America, and through the World Council of Churches. 

6. The larger relationships proposed by the Executive Board not only 
mark genuine advance, but are as much as can be taken for the present. Pos- 
sibilities for larger, closer relationship to all Christians should be explored 
continually. It is perfectly obvious, to put it in the homely words of Benja- 
min Franklin, that “we must all hang together or assuredly we shall all hang 
separately.” 

I personally hope and pray for an ever-increasing fellowship with free, 
evangelical Christian bodies everywhere. I believe that the surest develop- 
ment toward such fellowship will be the exaltation of a positive, clearly- 
defined, and joyfully-accepted faith that will rally us around a common 
center and enthuse us to a great task. I also think that an important step 
toward unified Christian action can be taken by the development of a closer 
relationship between the Lutheran synods of America. But I am not willing 
that such consideration of relationships from within shall force us to turn our 
backs upon our fellow Christians without, who have a common cause with us. 
To follow such a parochial program would betray the great service Lutheran- 
ism has to render to evangelical Christianity, and would mean denominational, 


spiritual anemia for ourselves. 
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SHOULD THE FEDERAL COUNCIL BE CONFERENTIAL? 


AMOS JOHN TRAVER 
Frederick, Maryland 


I believe that the question about full membership in the Federal Council 
is important though not vital. The report of the special committee on inter- 
church relationships appointed by the Executive Board appears to offer an 
advance in relationships with the Federal Council. In the following para- 
graph I note one reservation which deserves careful study before adoption. 
The recommendations of the committee probably represent the limit to 
which the U.L.C.A. is prepared to go in the direction of co-operation with 
the Federal Council at this time. There is considerable isolationist senti- 
ment in the U.L.C.A. in this field, largely influenced by the possibilities of 
wider Lutheran union. After all, it is impossible to consider any question of 
policy in the U.L.C.A. without consciously or unconsciously being influenced 
by its effect on Lutheran union. The easy way would be to let the whole 
matter rest with the adoption of the report, certain that the increased partici- 
pation in the work of the Federal Council there provided will inevitably lead 
to full membership in the progress of a few years. 

The reservation in regard to the report has to do with this sentence: 
“That according to the nature and constitution of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, all memberships in it should be of a consulta- 
tive character, and that the Council should be a conferential body.” This 
assertion needs clarification. The constitution of the Federal Council, I 
believe, fully protects the Confessions of the constituent bodies. Strict in- 
terpretation of this quotation might imply that any body representing the de- 
nominations should do nothing more than confer. Legislation within powers 
conferred by the denominations seems to me to be essential to any effective 
Protestant organization. Furthermore, if this principle should be established, 
would it also apply to the membership of pastors and congregations in state 
and community and other inter-church federations? The logic of such a 
principle would be that Lutherans may always confer with members of other 
communions on matters of common interest, but may not co-operate in any 
program of action or even give voice to their common conclusions. 

The following are some of the reasons for my belief in the importance 
of this question of Federal Council membership : 

1. The times demand the fullest possible co-operation of the Christian 
forces of America. In a world swayed by hate and seduced by the philosophy 
of secularism the Christian church is steward of the only saving power. 
No one communion is equal to the task by itself. Evangelical Christianity 
should have the greatest possible efficiency in organization in order to make 
its influence effective. With all its faults the Federal Council does offer a 
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means by which the principle agreed upon in the Christian churches can be 
focalized upon the present situation. The Federal Council is not a super- 
church, but it does represent the constituent churches conferring and working 
together for the ends approved by all. 


2. Signs point to larger Lutheran union in America. For this I am 
devotedly praying and working. It is for this very reason I would like to see 
the U.L.C.A. enter full membership in the Federal Council. Happy union 
does not come by diplomatic evasions. A considerable area of U.L.C.A. 
membership is by conviction active in inter-church relationships. Pastors, 
officers of the synods, secretaries of the boards, representatives of the auxil- 
iaries, particularly of the Women’s Missionary Society, and lay leaders are 
serving in increasing numbers in inter-church organization. The principle of 
the largest possible co-operation in inter-church relationship consistent with 
loyalty to our Confessions is already established and withdrawal is not to be 
expected. I believe that our sister Lutheran national synods should under- 
stand this. I therefore believe it to be in the interests of real and lasting 
Lutheran union to consider the question of Federal Council memberships en- 
tirely on its own merits. 

3. Lutheran influence is urgently needed in American Protestantism. 
The committee on inter-church relationships evidently believed this and 
therefore recommended some extension of participation in the work of cer- 
tain Federal Council commissions. Lutheran influence, I believe, will become 
more effective from within the Federal Council than from without.  Criti- 
cism from without easily becomes Pharisaic, destructive, and divisive. It 
sets Lutheranism over against the rest of American Protestantism in battle 
array, and the forces of evil may well laugh. 

Lutheran influence is specially needed just now within the Federal 
Council when the entire plan of inter-church co-operation is being rebuilt. I 
have confidence in the power of Lutheran leadership in such reorganization. 
The influence of our president in shaping the organization of the World 
Council of Churches certainly has been of importance. In every inter-church 
conference where our representatives speak, the position of Lutheranism is 
given respect. Men of like mind from other evangelical communions quickly 
come to their support. 

4. Membership is in line with American Lutheran tradition. The 
struggle of Muhlenberg to found a truly American church has been drama- 
tized in this bicentennial year. Those who follow a policy of Lutheran 
isolation are not inheritors of the spirit of Muhlenberg but of the non- 
co-operating Berkenmeyer. Historically the isolation of American Lutheran- 
ism from the rest of Protestantism came with those who sought either to 
perpetuate a language or who remembered, with good reason, the persecu- 
tions that followed a state-forced union in Germany. 
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5. Membership will bring Lutheran power to the support of evangelical 
Christianity in America. Most of us do not realize the extent of this group, 
found under all denominational names. Broadcasts by Lutheran preachers 
over national systems weekly reach millions of listeners and find sympathetic 
response. The essentials of the Gospel of salvation belong to these listeners 
too. They breathe a like spirit and they must be helped to power in their 
communions. U.L.C.A. men, as officers and on committees of the Federal 
Council, will be in position to help register the principles of evangelical 
Christianity where they will shape the whole program of American Prot- 
estantism. The obligation to witness, whether in or out of the Federal 
Council, will not be neglected, but the effectiveness of that witness in my 
opinion will be greatly increased from within. 

6. In the field of inter-church relationships we must beware of too 
narrow limits. Our Lord included among His allies all who were not against 
Him. It was His enemies, the entrenched Jewish leaders, who narrowed the 
field of co-operation, built high fences, and shut out uncounted multitudes of 
sincere and neighborly folks. Those who battle on the Lord’s side are our 
allies. We do not compromise faith by co-operating with them. Denomina- 
tionalism becomes an evil only when it divides evangelical Christianity and 
wastes its.energies. The Federal Council offers a medium for united action 
against the enemies of our Lord. 

I have sought frankly and informally to offer some of the reasons for my 
position on this important question. For many years I believed that the 
strategy of the Kingdom demanded Lutheran union first. Events of the 
last few years lead me to modify this opinion. There is an obligation in 
both directions, to our Lutheran brethren and to the rest of evangelical 
Protestantism. I am committed by conscience to work and pray for advance 
in both directions and do not believe that it must be “either-or.’”’ What 
ever action may be taken at Louisville on this particular report, the U.L.C.A. 
will move on inevitably toward the fuller realization of her mission in the 
main current of American Protestantism, and not in a safe place in a side 
current along the bank. God grant that it may be so! 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT CONFESSIONAL COMPROMISE 


N. WILLISON 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


“eee Federal Council of Churches is described as “the official instrument 
for co-operative activities in the United States of important Protestant 
Evangelical denominations.” Evangelical denominations in Canada are not 


* National Encyclopedia. 
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included in the membership and the corresponding Canadian organization is 
the Christian Social Council of Churches. It would seem then that, so far 
as the Canadian part of the United Lutheran Church is concerned, the ques- 
tion as to whether membership of any kind is proper or desirable is not one 
on which Canadian delegates to the Louisville Convention would want to 
vote. 


Regret may often be felt that, in matters of practical Christian activity, 
not involving compromises in confession or worship, the Lutheran Church 
traditionally prefers to isolate herself. Why cannot the Christian church act 
as a united body when impacts are to be made by Christendom on an anti- 
Christian world society? 

It may be assumed that all Christian bodies are agreed on the values of 
the Gospel of Christ in practical application to men everywhere. What 
causes divergence, however, as we all know, is a difference of stress on 
evangelical and legalistic activities. The Lutheran conception is of an ap- 
plication, apart from the church as such, that proceeds from the spiritual 
impulses of Christian people received through the Word and not from ex- 
ternal force through legislative or military agency. Calvinism, with the best 
of intentions be it granted, tends to confuse the prerogatives of the church and 
of the state and is ever on the alert to bring pressure to bear on government 
bodies through resolutions, deputations, and public demonstrations. Such 
activities often involve the whole church in needless political controversy 
that in itself is quite foreign to the ministration of Word and sacrament and 
seldom accomplishes spiritual good. 

Naturally the fact that, of all the Lutheran bodies, the United Lutheran 
Church is the only one associated in any way with the Federal Council 
raises uncomfortable questions. Is this membership another stumbling 
block in the way of Lutheran union? Why does the United Lutheran 
Church hesitate to advance from “consultative” membership to full member- 
ship if fellowship problems are not involved to which other Lutheran bodies 
take exception? Practically what is the difference between consultative and 
full membership? Is a difference between voice and vote a difference that 
matters much if principles are involved? I am not suggesting that the 
United Lutheran Church should look to other bodies for guidance, but I 
feel constrained to make bold to ask if divergence from what some like to 
call conservative Lutheran practice may not cost more than it will yield? 

On the other hand, if it is possible to have a World Council of 
Churches with full Lutheran membership, why not national councils on a 
similar basis? There are many practical matters regarding which it is well 
for denominations to consult one another, and such consultations need not 
involve any confessional or fellowship compromises. 
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GREATER RISKS IN NOT CO-OPERATING 


LLOYD M. KELLER 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Y VOTE is for full membership status for the United Lutheran 
M Church. 


The national and international scene has changed with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity during the last two decades. The crisis for American Protestantism 1s 
much more acute than twenty years ago. There is a drive on in the world 
today toward unity. A strong tendency toward collectivism in all fields of 
endeavor prevails today. Rugged individualism is on the way out. To 
what extent shall the totalitarian point of view prevail in American 
Christianity? This is a crucial period in the history of American Protes- 
tantism. The Reformation movement is in crisis. The values of the 
Reformation are being challenged in an ominous way. 


What can we do to preserve the Protestant value of freedom? The 
Protestant value of freedom can be preserved only im functional cor-. 
porateness. Hitler has a formula for unity. It is the totalitarian formula. 
Freedom is not a conspicuous part of that formula. We who pride ourselves 
in calling ourselves “the Church of the Reformation” should lend our 
strength to an organization that has a chance of combating the totalitarian 
formula in American Christianity. It is an urgent practical issue. Co- 
operation and federation are the only method of meeting the common tasks 
of our times if we hold to the democratic rather than the totalitarian formula. 

The United Service Organization in our country serves well as an illus- 
tration. In this organization the Y.M.C.A. presumes to speak for Protes- 
tantism. But the Y.M.C.A. does not represent American Protestantism 
officially or otherwise in our ministry to our service men. How does it 
happen that Protestantism is not officially represented in the U.S.O.? It came 
about this way. The Y.M.C.A. had a record of practical achievement in its 
ministry to service men in World War I. By its record the Y.M.C.A. gravi- 
tated into the hastily conceived U.S.O. The result is that Protestantism is 
not officially represented in that national organization. Camps near Balti- 
more run 68 per cent Protestant in personnel. Yet Protestantism cannot 
speak officially in a so-called “united” organization. The Federal Council 
of Churches by its functional corporateness can speak with a certain voice and 
demonstrate its capacity to meet national crises when major denominations 
share their strength with the one organization in our country today that has a 
chance to express functionally Protestantism’s insights, values, and 
strength. The strength must be a pooled strength. 
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In Baltimore during the past year we have had instance after instance 
in Protestantism’s relationships with government, housing authorities, army, 
and coast guard, where those in authority refused to pay any attention to 
denominational pleas. But when the Council of Churches of city and state 
demonstrated its official voice for the major denominations and its initiative 
and capacity for leadership, the attitude of authorities changed from in- 
difference and scepticism to positive co-operation and mutual helpfulness. 
Doors, closed to individual denominations, opened to United Protestantism. 
Entre to new defense communities, to housing developments, and to army 
camps was provided; a most heartening co-operation on the part of govern- 
ment officials, housing authorities, and army commandants has come to co- 
operative Protestantism. What is true in local and state-wide situations can 
be true on a national scale when major denominations pool their strength. 
In our common tasks, “let the churches be the church.” In the words of S. S. 
Schmucker, let us “present to the world a practical proof of our recognition 
of each other as integral parts of the visible church of Christ on earth.” 
There may be risks in co-operation. But the risks of not co-cperating are 
much greater. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, which began 
as a weak child thirty-four years ago, still survives and has become a vigorous 
organization. It is the only religious organization in the field that has a 
chance of providing prophetic leadership for American Protestant Chris- 
tianity. In its thirty-four years of history, it has not aimed at corporate, 
organic unity of denominations. It has sought to provide functional cor- 
porateness for co-operating churches in common tasks. Each co-operating 
church preserves its own heritage and values. There is sufficient looseness of 
structure to provide the necessary elasticity for growth and development. 
The Federal Council has achieved an excellent record of accomplishment in 
areas of labor, evangelism, peace, and radio religion. 

I like to think of the contribution that the United Lutheran Church can 
make to the Federal Council to enable Protestant Christianity to meet Chris- 
tianity’s common tasks. 

What have we to give? We have a concept of the church to share. It 
provides a corrective to sectarianism. We have a Christology to contribute. 
We are evangelical. We can present an educational contribution. Our em- 
phasis upon thorough teaching is a constructive offering. The Council needs 
our liturgical emphasis, the magnification of worship. We can provide de- 
nominational ballast to correct any tendency to go off on the deep end of sen- 
timentalism and utopianism. 

My vote is for full membership in the Federal Council of Churches of 


Christ in America. 


SOME CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE NEW 
CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS PLAN 


A. B. J. LENTZ 
Louisville, Nebraska 


HE “New Contributory Pensions Plan’ of the United Lutheran Church 
T in America will affect the future security of all its pastors and there- 
fore, either directly or indirectly, it will become a formative force in the 
future development of the United Lutheran Church. One should expect 
that a plan which so vitally affects the individual pastors, and, indirectly, 
the future development of the church, would have received a great deal of 
publicity in the official church papers as well as in periodicals read chiefly 
by pastors. Usually, in a body composed of thousands of different minds, 
voices are raised and articles written for and against issues of such 
importance. 

The writer has indeed heard explanatory statements and remarks by 
the proponents of the “new plan” at the Omaha Convention. He has also 
read some explanatory articles by members of the Board, who are to 
administer this new contributory Pensions Plan, in the official church papers. 
But the opportunity to grasp the technical machinery involved in such a 
“new plan” was limited and consequently only a few voices were briefly 
raised against certain features of the plan at the Omaha Convention and 
only a few, sporadic objections and criticisms concerning the interpretation 
of certain clauses in the new plan were printed in the Open Letter De- 
partment of The Lutheran. But to date the writer has found no criticisms, 
appraisals, or arguments for or against the whole of the new plan or certain 
features of it in any church periodical read chiefly by pastors. 


But whatever the reasons for the apparent silence concerning this 
matter may be, let it not be said that this silence was due to the fact that 
no criticisms were made against certain features of the plan. Although 
it is only with hesitation and trepidation, because this field of insurance and 
pensions is outside the field of the pastorate, the writer feels that he owes 
it to the peace of his mind to get this criticism off his chest, even at the 
risk of being labeled presumptuous, conceited, meddlesome, and critical. 
He hopes, of course, that his doubts may be resolved, his criticisms silenced, 
or, if they be justified, that others may be aroused to give them favorable 
consideration. 
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History AND NECESSITY OF THE PLAN 


Considered from a parliamentary and technical viewpoint, it may be 
stated that the church adopted this New Contributory Pension Plan, be- 
cause the church, at its Savannah Convention in 1934, instructed the Board 
of Pensions and Ministerial Relief to submit to the next Convention “a 
contributory pensions plan.” Such a plan was submitted twe years later 
to the Columbus Convention in 1936. It was referred to a commission for 
study and report to the 1938 Convention. This commission submitted it 
to the Baltimore Convention, 1938, with the recommendation that it be 
adopted. The Convention referred it back for further study, with instruc- 
tions that it prepare a plan whereby there would be “payment of equal 
pensions to all.” At the Omaha Convention the commission resubmitted 
the Baltimore plan, stating “That a plan of equal pensions was practically 
impossible because of uncertainty of income and the impossibility of regular 
and specified payments in the absence of a substantial guarantee fund.” 

Dr. Bagger, on instructions from the Conference of Presidents, pre- 
sented a “Present Pensions Plus” system—that is, the present (or old) 
Pension Plan plus a contributory system on a voluntary basis in addition 
to the present plan now in effect. This plan was reported but not discussed, 
for the commission had stated that “the plan submitted to the Baltimore 
Convention is the best that can reasonably be adopted on a contributory basis.” 

The Omaha Convention adopted this plan (ie. the Baltimore plan). 
So the direct answer to the question, Why was this new contributory pensions 
plan adopted? would be: Because the church had instructed a commission 
to submit a contributory pensions plan. But this still does not show why 
the church found it necessary to instruct a commission to submit a con- 
tributory pensions plan. 

The necessity for such instructions and for a contributory pensions 
plan may be explained by the following facts: 

In 1928 a Pension Fund was gathered and $4,175,065 were pledged, 
but at the time the Board of Pensions and Relief reported at Omaha only 
$3,240,036 had been paid. 

In 1940 the pension family consisted of 1,194, with relief cases 
included. 

The Board has an annual deficit of $35,000. At the time of the 
Omaha Convention the accumulated deficit amounted to $123,000—borrowed 
from its endowment, which must be paid back. 

The growing pension family and the annually increasing and ac- 
cumulating deficits (in approximately 40 or 50 years the principal would 
be used up by the deficits) made it appear desirable to adopt some con- 
tributory pension plan. 
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Tue PRESENT STATUS OF THE NEW PLAN 


According to an announcement in The Lutheran some time this spring 
(1942), the requisite number of pastors and congregations had joined the 
“New Contributory Pensions Plan” to put it into effect. According to 
authoritative statements by the Pensions Board (The Lutheran, Feb. 23, 
1942; Lutherischer Herold, Feb. 27, 1942), pastors do not have to join 
the new contributory plan. Pastors who were ordained before the con- 
tributory pension plan was put into operation will still be under the old 
pension plan. But when the plan is put into operation pastors must make 
their choice, either for the new contributory pension plan or for the old 
pension plan (not contributory). Pastors cannot be under both plans. 
However, it is likely that under the present pensions plan, pensions under 
the old plan will have to be reduced below $300 per annum. 


The contribution (premium) of, each member will be at the rate of 
five per cent. of salary basis, the salary basis to include the cash salary 
with a fifteen per cent. addition where free rent of home is furnished. The 
contribution of each local congregation or other salary-paying organization 
is an amount equivalent to the five per cent. contribution of the member 
serving such congregation or other organization. 


Upon retirement, after attaining the minimum retirement age of sixty- 
five, the entire accumulation to the credit of the member out of his own 
contributions and his church contributions, together with interest additions, 
shall be applied toward providing an annuity for the member, of which 
sixty per cent. would continue as a widow’s annuity should his wife 
survive him, provided their marriage took place before entering upon the 
age annuity. 

All contributions of the member and his church or other salary paying 
organization shall be paid into the Contributory Pension Fund monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually, or annually, in advance, and shall be regarded as 
current expense and not benevolence. 


The local church should co-operate in the Contributory Pension Plan. 
This co-operation is not to be temporary or for the benefit of the clergyman 
who happens to serve it at the moment. However, when and if a local 
church co-operates, the premiums it pays shall be credited to the clergyman 
who is serving it for the period that such premiums are paid by the con- 
gregation and the clergyman serves such a congregation. The regular five 
per cent. should be placed in the congregational expense fund of the local 
church along with such items as salaries, light, heat, water, music, etc. 
If a church fails to make its contribution it penalizes its clergyman and 
forces him to lose pension credit (undoubtedly the congregation’s contribu- 
tion only) for that year. 
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There is similarity between regular insurance and this contributory 
pensions plan. The Board itself states that this plan is scientific, i.e. 
wrought out in accordance with the science of modern pensions systems. 
Although this plan is based on the science of pensions in secular practice, 
this New Contributory Pensions Plan has certain advantages over such 
secular pensions: “The pastor receives the additional benefit of the extra 
5% paid in by his congregation (presuming that it has joined) over and 
above that of the 5% premium annually paid by himself.” The writer 
believes he may safely add: “There will be less overhead, and a higher rate 
of interest dividends, and a more conscientious stewardship than can be 
found in any other pension system.” 

From the above statement it may be concluded, and is here explicitly 
stated, that the writer has nothing but complete confidence and absolute 
trust in the ability, integrity, wisdom, and intelligence of the Pension Board. 
Further, let it be explicitly stated that the writer has no quarrel with the 
commission which set up the present New Contributory Pensions Fund and 
does not in any way wish to criticize the members or reflect upon their 
intentions. He believes that the members of the commission were men of 
the highest ability and integrity, acting according to their best knowledge 
for the best of the church from the viewpoint of scientific modern pensions 
systems. He also believes that this Contributory Pension Plan is scientific 
and that a ‘contributory’ pensions system is necessary and desirable. 


SoME CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


However, the writer is critical because this New (present) Contributory 
Pension Plan was so quickly adopted with so little discussion and considera- 
tion on the part of the delegates. It argues for a superficial understanding 
of all that is involved in this plan at the time it was adopted. He is critical 
because, in spite of direct instructions from the last Convention for a pay- 
ment of equal pensions, the “Present Pensions Plan Plus” offered by the 
Presidents’ Conference, was not discussed but simply passed over. He is 
critical because the statement of the commission that “a plan of equal 
pensions is practically impossible because of the uncertainty of income and 
impossibility of regular and specified payments” lacks the demonstration of 
test and trial. He is critical because no other alternative plans were offered 
or modifications of present plans considered. As possibilities in the way 
of modifications your writer offers the following as an example: 


A contributory pensions plan with features permitting a more equalized payment 


of pensions: , 
1. Pastors pay 5% of their salary annually into the fund which is to be credited 


to his account—just as in the present fund. 
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2. Pastors who do not join the fund to receive pensions from the same source 
from which they receive it in the old pensions plan. No pastor who refuses to join, 
whether he benefited under the old plan or was ordained after the new plan went into 
effect, to be excluded. 

3. Funds paid by congregations into one common fund to be used, within the 
limitations of ability to pay, for a more equalized payment of pensions to pastors who 
oin, 

4. If 80% of pastors and 75% of congregations join, to extend this equalization 
feature also to pastors who do not join. 

5. The old pension fund to be used to equalize and increase the amount of pensions 
paid. 

6. Congregations shall be permitted to fix their own rate of contributions, be- 
ginning with 1% of the pastor’s salary up to 10%. 


The writer objects in particular to that feature of the New Contributory 
Pension Plan according to which congregations are to co-operate by paying 
5% toward the fund out of current expenses. This is making payment of 
unequal pensions a part of policy. Payment of unequal pensions is un- 
fair, unjust, and legalistic in practice, and is discriminatory, divisive, and 
detrimental in effect. 

1. It is unfair. During the years of service many pastors do not 
have a fair chance adequately to provide for their old age. Sometimes they 
themselves, sometimes the congregations, sometimes synodical officials, and 
sometimes circumstances are to blame. But most often nobody in particular 
is to blame—they simply did not have a fair chance. In most cases it is 
outside the control of synods or of the church to provide a fair chance for 
everyone during the years of active service. But for the church as a 
whole, after they retire from active service, to continue to differentiate be- 
tween the fortunate and the less fortunate, and even to make it a matter 
of policy, is unfair. ‘ 

2. It is unjust. The principles of justice demand that the church 
provide for its retired servants, not on the basis of favor, position, or 
distinction of persons, but on the basis of services rendered. Servants of 
the church are servants of Christ. Christ has only one measuring stick, 
“that we be found faithful.” When men begin to argue that services 
rendered to the church should be measured by something different than 
faithfulness—say in the amount of monies contributed to the church in 
general or the pensions fund in particular—then something is wrong; then 
men are discarding evangelical principle to adopt legalistic practice. 

3. It is legalistic, for whatsoever is based on the law, and the law 
only, may properly be termed legalistic. With respect to pensions there is 
no law found in the Bible, nor is there one given by Christ. This is strictly 
man-made law—‘“thus and so the church has decreed.” Furthermore, in 
this matter the church has legislated purely and simply on the basis of 
science and secular law, for the Contributory Pension Plan is based on 
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insurance law and practice in general, and is modeled on the Government’s 
Social Security and Survivors’ Pension Act in particular. Certainly the 
church knows that these matters are purely human arrangements. Certainly 
the church must be law abiding. She must keep within the law prescribed 
in such matters. But must the church tie herself down to secular practice 
only? Must she ignore the evangelical principle of grace and mercy? 
Must she slavishly copy, imitate, and limit herself to state and federal law? 
If the church wishes to carry on, in this matter, on the lines of civil law 
only, why should the church concern herself in this matter at all? The 
State could carry on much better; it has power to compel. 

4. It is discriminatory. It discriminates between pastors who apply 
and those who do not apply to the new plan. Those who apply under the 
new plan cannot share in the benefits of the present plan. Those who do 
not apply cannot share in the benefits of the new plan. The plan dis- 
criminates between congregations that participate and congregations that 
do not participate, or rather it will cause pastors to discriminate between 
these two classes of congregations. Since congregations do not benefit 
directly financially, there is no reason why the person who happens to be 
the pastor of a congregation should benefit by the congregation’s participa- 
tion. It may be that insurance law requires that individual premium pay- 
ments be credited to the individual premium payer. But it is doubtful that 
there are any such restrictions that would apply to congregations. It is 
conceded that in the social security laws and its payments of premiums 
by the employer and the employee there is a precedent, but there is no 
mandatory law. And if, for the sake of argument, there were, it would 
still be voidable and of no effect if previous agreement as to distribution 
had been reached between the parties concerned. Contributions by congre- 
gations should be pooled in a common fund to supplement pensions earned 
by individual contribution in an equalization upward to some possible 
average. It is conceded that completely equal payments of pensions may 
not be possible. It is conceivable that some pastor may pay in such large 
sums for such a long time that his pensions would still be higher than the 
average sum paid to a pastor who has been in only a short time and has 
only paid in a small portion before he reaches retirement age. But a more 
equalized payment of pensions should be possible. 

To require that the congregation’s contribution be at an equal rate to 
that of the clergyman’s contribution may sound fair and equitable and 
practical. But in effect it will deter many congregations from participating 
at all. Congregations might be willing to participate to the extent of 1%, 
2%, 3%, or 4%, but not 5%. Should they be compelled to obligate them- 
selves to the extent of 5% or else be excluded? It seems that participation 
is voluntary on the part of the congregation. Should not the rate be fixed 


on a voluntary basis also? 
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To require that the 5% contribution by the congregation be taken 
from current expenses may be a proper attempt to safeguard benevolent 
monies for the payment of apportionment, but in actual practice it may not 
do any such thing. If there is any financial wizardry by means of which 
an extra 5% above the pastor’s salary, above the current expenses, and 
above the benevolences can be obtained from congregations, it ought to 
work. But it is doubtful whether there are many such congregations. In 
most congregations the current expenses are at least 5% below requirement. 
The writer questions whether the effect would not be either to deduct the 
5% from the pastor’s salary (thus he would be actually paying 10% contri- 
bution to the fund), or the congregation would deduct it from some source 
of income that would reduce benevolence by that amount. 


In the former case, the congregation deducting the 5% from salary, 
it would work a great hardship on pastors receiving only $1,000 annually. 
Oh, for some statistics to show what percentage of our U.L.C.A. pastors 
receive $1,000 or less! In the case of a pastor receiving $3,000 annually 
it would not work a hardship. So it effects discrimination between pastors 
and congregations, between high salaries and lower salaries, even where 
both pastor and congregations are participating. 


5. It is divisive because it tends to set up distinctions and classes 
among pastors, congregations, and synods—distinctions between those who 
participate and those who do not, distinctions between pastors who receive 
large salaries and those who receive mere pittances, distinctions between 
congregations that pay large salaries and those that do not. Certainly 
such distinctions do exist even now; but to continue them even into old 
age and after the pastor is out of the harness will have a much greater 
detrimental effect than now, when pastors know that such differences exist 
because one, through no special merit, is more fortunate, and another, 
through no special fault, is less fortunate. 


It further divides urban and rural churches. The urban churches, with 
constituencies familiar with and participating in the government’s Social 
Security Act, will be more willing to co-operate with the Pension Board 
than the rural churches. Farmers, domestic help, and casual labor are not 
under the Act, they are not familiar with its workings, and they are not 
favorable to it. 


6. It may also be detrimental to the future of the church. It may 
be detrimental to a most efficient administration by synodical presidents. 
Pastors to be placed will demand large congregations, or congregations 
with large salaries, or congregations participating in the Pensions Fund. 
They will have difficulty in placing and keeping pastors in small congrega- 
tions and congregations which do not participate. 


It will have a detrimental effect upon congregations. Wealthy congre- 
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gations will become even choicier than they are now, and poor congregations 
will become discouraged. 

It will have a detrimental psychological effect upon pastors in active 
service, to say nothing of depressing effects upon retiring pastors. Pastors 
will not be guided so much by divine call as by considerations of finance. 

There is a possibility that it may be detrimental in a more distant 
future. Twelve years ago, when the present fund was gathered, it was 
thought to be sufficient. In twelve years the assurances of that time have 
proven to be a delusion. What assurance does the church have that in 
twelve years, or twenty years, from now the investments from this New 
Contributory Pension Plan will be sufficient, safe, intact, or worth the same 
kind and value of money they are now? The church cannot give such 
assurance. Viewing the present sky-vaulting national debt and the dizzying 
war appropriations, must one not also consider that there is a limit beyond 
which they cannot go? An apex after which follows a plummeting into 
the abyss of inflation and then bankruptcy—are these not possibilities to be 
considered? Dare the church give assurances that this new contributory 
pension system will be adequate to meet every contingency ? 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS'* 


- How Jesus Dealt With Men. By Raymond Calkins. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1942. 214 pages. $1.75. 


The minister and the physician live close to people. Each is called upon to deal 
with persons suffering from mental, nervous, and spiritual disorders. Both need to 
have a subtle understanding of human nature and a practical knowledge of the methods 
of dealing with human suffering. These two have learned the value of co-coperating 
with each other in ministering to the mentally and physically sick. 

A study of the methods of Jesus will give some valuable suggestions to those who 
desire to help their fellowmen. But the secret of Jesus’ success is not to be found in 
his methods, his handling of “classes,” but in Jesus. This fact is recognized by Dr. 
Calkins, a minister with a fine record of pastoral experience. In chapter one our at- 
tention is directed to the personality of Jesus. What He was explains both the fruits 
and the methods of His work. This is an important lesson to be learned by all who 
would do personal counseling. ‘We are impressed at once with the graciousness, the 
kindliness, the innate refinement, courtesy, and delicacy of His spirit.’ He had a 
quality of graciousness which is “a beautiful way of doing things which proceeds from 
a beautiful soul.” “In Him was a deep fount of spiritual energy.” And “no one is 
equipped to help others unless something of this inward power that was in Jesus is in 
him also.” Jesus had great sympathy. “He was moved with compassion.” He never 
got used to suffering. The supreme passion of Jesus was His love for men—for all 
sorts and conditions of men. If we would do like Jesus we must be like Jesus. 

The “case studies” here presented are most interesting and suggestive. The way 
Jesus dealt with Nicodemus, “the open-minded and courageous spirit,’ or with the 
Samaritan, who met Him at the community well, tell us much about the Man and His 
method. This is true of each of the ten instances of healing cited in this volume. The 
author selects for these case studies those dealing with persons suffering from a repre- 
sentative variety of mental and physical ailments: paralysis, chronic debility, the in- 
curable invalid, epilepsy, a sense of frustration or defeat, blindness, deadening inferiority, 
and lifeless conventionality. In each situation Jesus led the patient to have faith in 
God, helped the individual secure healing and wholeness of life, and enabled the person 
to live the abundant life on new high levels of personal completeness and social 
harmony. Jesus did for these individuals what the suffering, mentally ill, and spiritually 
sick in the average parish of today need and want from God. Is the ministry of the 
church prepared to follow Christ in this field of service? 

A careful and discerning study of Jesus, the Pastor in action, assisted by this book, 
will help the shepherd-spirited minister the better to fulfill his mission to distressed, 
disturbed, and diseased humanity. 


Harvey D. Hoover 
The Psychology of Preaching and Pastoral Work. By Thomas Hywel Hughes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 266 pages. $2.25. 


Out of the steady stream of publications on various aspects of psychology and 
pastoral work, one takes up new book after new book in the hope that at last one 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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will find a volume actually treating the distinctive work of the Christian minister from 
a psychological standpoint. The volume under review, written by an eminent churchman 
and psychologist, was thus taken up—and then laid down with the usual disappointment. 
The book that ministers greatly need and are eagerly looking for is still to be written. 

This does not mean that the present volume has no value. It has. Indeed, it is a 
good book in many respects. It is good in that it is permeated by a genuinely Christian 
spirit and marked by real Christian conviction. It is good in that it tries to cover nearly 
the whole field of ministerial work—preaching, visiting, counseling, education, perform- 
ing ministerial acts, administering, serving, appealing for money, making friends, and 
what not. It is good in that it is psychologically sane and sensible; indeed, it contains 
more common sense than psychology. It is good in that it is well-written and clear, 
easily read and easily grasped. The novice, and perhaps some others, will find a 
perusal of the book rewarding. 

But the volume has weaknesses. To mention but a few: A twenty-four-page open- 
ing chapter on “The Basic Principles of the New Psychology” is largely forgotten, 
except in a few places, in the rest of the book; one would expect the principles to be 
controlling throughout. Then, too much territory is taken in, with the inevitable result 
that nothing much is treated thoroughly. Finally, that which is peculiarly the work 
of the minister, as distinguished from those things which may be done equally well by 
psycho-therapists, social workers, secular counselors, and the like, is inadequately 
emphasized. We need a book that will utilize the best in psychology to illuminate the 
Christian minister’s distinctive tasks and to show the best ways to fulfill these tasks. 
Dr. Hughes has the ability, the equipment, and the right spirit to supply this need. 
The reviewer hopes that this book may yet be forthcoming, preferably from Dr. 
Hughes’s own pen. 

Paut J. How 


New Gateways to Creative Living. By Hornell Hart. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1941. 198 pages. $1.75. 


One of the persistent questions of the day is: Can any one live joyously in an un- 
satisfactory environment. Dr. Hart attempts to give one way of discovering an 
affirmative answer. The technique of science is prescribed for the appropriation and 
use of the creative forces of the inner life. In the final chapter of this volume 
some recognition is given to the value of “other-worldliness” in achieving the goal of 
an abundant life. But most of the book deals with the description and application of 
operational techniques. The experiments are clearly outlined. These aim to teach the 
individual how to appropriate the best resources of the inner world for the living of 
a victorious life in a disordered world. 

The reader is told that he should recognize the three parts of the environment in 
which the personality functions: “(a) Those aspects which we can transform; (b) those 
from which we can escape; and (c) those which we cannot change and to which we 
must somehow adapt our personalities.” It is not clear just how the average person 
comes to recognize the basic distinction between things and relations which can be 
altered and those which cannot be changed. 

Six rules are given to guide the individual seeking social harmony. Three are 
negative. “Seek to avoid coercing our fellow human beings.” “We must cleanse our- 
selves, inwardly and outwardly, of fraud, treachery, falsification, and pretense.” Third: 
“We must cease to assert our superiority over other people.” The heatitudes present 
these truths more strongly and completely. 

The constructive rules are: (1) “Seek to comprehend the person or the group 
with whom your purposes tend to clash.” (2) “We must learn to be stimulating to 
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our fellowmen.” (3) “We must learn to discipline our personalities and our group 
activities in such ways that they may grow together into one great, creative fellowship 
of mankind.” 

There seems to be something vital omitted from these rules of obtaining social 
harmony and in the experiments previously given to heal inner conflicts in the individual. 
It is still true that “he that saveth his life shall lose it.’ Working directly for personal 
happiness is likely to develop the by-product of selfishness. Forgetting oneself in a 
great cause is often the best way to health and harmony. On the other hand any good 
method is to be commended, if it enables people to possess peace and poise and obtain 
a sense of security, and assists them to make helpful adjustments in this disturbed and 
difficult age. Can this be done without faith in the Father-God, and in the Saviour-Son, 
and in the brotherhood of men? Sometimes simple remedies cure disastrous diseases. 

H. D. Hoover 


The Contemporary Christ. By W. A. Smart. (The Fondren Lectures, 1942, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas.) Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 164 pages. 
$1.50. 


Historians warn themselves against “the peril of modernizing Jesus” which lies 
in reading modern ideas and ideals that he may not have shared back into his day and 
attributing them to him. Equally great, however, is the peril of not modernizing Jesus 
by failure to show his relevancy and his power at work in the world today. In The 
Contemporary Christ, we have an endeavor to avoid both pitfalls. In six lectures the 
author, who is professor of Biblical theology in Emory University, tells us what he has 
found in Christ. 

In the first lecture, “The Elusive Galilean,’ he discusses recent socio-historical 
studies of the Gospels and the readjustments in men’s thinking about Jesus which are 
required by the facts which these studies have brought to light. To those who are 
perturbed by these studies he says that it is not necessary to set piety over against 
intelligence in our attempt to answer Pilate’s question, ““What shall I do then with Jesus?” 

This brings him to the problem of the second lecture, which is entitled, “The Son 
of the Father,” a term which indicates the fundamental fact about Jesus, namely, that 
his life was God-centered: “The one major question which he was always answering 
was the same—the question how life could be made acceptable to God” (p. 39). But 
life today is an “earth-centered” life, and “God’s place has been taken by a crude, un- 
critical conception of natural laws. . .” (p. 47). Nevertheless, in the midst of the 
resulting moral disasters, Jesus continues to challenge us to believe that our lives are 
“little incidents in the eternal purpose of a God of moral love” (p. 58). 

Because the one aim of Jesus was to please God, the sacredness of persons was 
axiomatic for him. The consequences of this axiom, as Jesus worked them out, are 
described in the third lecture, “These my Brethren.” For the sake of persons, Jesus 
broke laws of religion, ignored social stratification, broke through racial barriers, 
attacked wealth as a social barrier between man and man, and left his followers the 
legacy of a passionate spirit of brotherhood. As this leaven penetrates the whole lump 
it makes slavery and totalitarianism impossible, because both are built on contempt 
for persons (p. 83). 

In the fourth lecture, Jesus is called “The Impossible Christ,” because he refuses 
to permit religion to become too practicable. He demands perfection as God is perfect, 
but this perfection is impossible for man to reach. The resulting tension is illustrated 
by a discussion of Jesus’ ideals in the matters of divorce, oaths, and forgiveness. By 
continually confronting man’s best with God’s will that man be perfect, Jesus is always 
bringing men into judgment and keeping them humble, both as individuals and as 2 
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society. Some have sought to escape from the tension by applying Schweitzer’s theory 
that Jesus’ ethical requirements were intended only for the short interim which re- 
mained before God’s Kingdom would be established in its perfection. Others have sought 
escape by saying that Jesus’ ethics were not intended for this earth as it now is, but 
for the perfect Kingdom when it comes. But: “Interim ethics fails to account for the 
absolute and timeless element in the teachings of Jesus, while the theory that they are 
the ethics of the coming kingdom loses sight of the fact that so much that Jesus said 
was relative to this world and had to do with how its evils should be met” (pp. 103-4). 

Lecture V defines the Contemporary Christ as “The Eternal Spirit.” “Jesus was 
not merely a reviser of the law, and Christianity is not a code of conduct” (p. 113). 
Its norm lies neither in an organization nor in a static body of doctrine. “Jesus did 
not set up an organization; he launched a movement; and that movement has expressed 
itself in accordance with the needs of the changing social scenes in which it has lived” 
(p. 116). Some ethical questions which confront the modern Christian did not confront 
Jesus at all; concerning others he had nothing to say either by way of approval or dis- 
approval. But this does not mean that modern Christians have to keep silence about 
great moral issues such as liquor, gambling, child labor, penal reform, free speech, even 
if they cannot find proof-texts from Scripture to deal with them in the manner in which, 
under the guidance of the Spirit, they have come to feel that they ought to be dealt 
with. For, ‘when he, the Spirit of truth is come, he shall guide you into all the truth.’ 
Jesus left his disciples under the guidance of this ongoing revelation. Each new genera- 
tion must discover Jesus anew. Each new situation calls for a new word from him. 
He must be contemporary with our world as he was contemporary with the world of 
Peter and the world of Paul. One of the glories of Christianity is that it looks to the 
future. It is ‘a guide post and not a hitching post’: “It believes in a constantly 
active Spirit which is leading” (pp. 137-138). 

In the final lecture, this Contemporary Christ is considered as “The Author of 
Salvation.” Christianity, as a religion of rescue, is contrasted with Pharisaism and 
Stoicism as religions of achievement. But people today do not feel the need of rescue 
from Hell, which has lost its terrors for the modern man, and for which our preaching 
needs a modern substitute—“something which will make us feel the terrible effects of 
conduct today as vividly as our fathers felt it” (p. 147). Another reason for the 
disappearance of the gospel of rescue is our idea of progress, or evolution. We assume 
that conduct is motivated by information and by reason and launch out on a campaign 
of “character building.” But our fatal lack is power—the power of God that Saul the 
Pharisee was seeking and found available through Christ to give him victory over sin. 
“We are not saved by ideas, but by persons; and so God’s great idea, his Word, became 
flesh and dwelt among us” (pp. 152-3), in “a Person whose creative and redemptive 
power could never be exhausted.” Inadequate as explanations of the atonement may be, 
the quality of Jesus’ soul comes to us, and we can see that his shameful execution “is 
of a piece with the universal fact that the greatest redeeming power in the world has 
always been the unmerited, vicarious suffering of pure love” (pp. 157-8). How Paul 
followed his Master in this is seen in Col. 1:24-29, and: “Everyday thousands of un- 
heralded people carry in their hearts the weight of redemptive suffering which they 
have learned from the Christ” (p. 160). “Our doctrines have stressed the idea that he 
suffered so that we might not have to, but he rather stressed the idea that he was 
suffering so that we might suffer with him” (p. 161). As we do so he is contemporary 
with us. 

The purpose of this somewhat detailed summary of these lectures is to indicate 
the suggestions which they have at two points where Lutherans are inclined to be 
most hesitant today. The first is fear that the modern social and historical approach to 
the Scriptures wil! destroy the foundations and lead to a denial of “the faith.” The 
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author’s method and his conclusions show that intelligence and reason in religion are 
not the enemy of piety but nurture and enrich it. 

The second suggestion in these lectures arises from their clear demonstration that 
Christianity is a movement of life with an ongoing revelation. In spite of Luther’s re- 
peated warnings to us not to make the Gospels into another lawbook, that is just what 
we are doing, if, before we are willing to codperate with other churches in dealing with 
modern social problems, we insist first on finding prooftexts in Scripture to permit our 
doing so, regardless of whether or not these questions were within the ken of the 
writers of the Bible. We act sometimes as if the fact that the Bible has nothing to 
say about a particular social issue in the form in which we have to face it precluded 
our doing anything about it. Thus, without intending to do so, we are in danger of 
giving people the impression that Jesus is not contemporary, but a far-off theological 
figure, who, even while he lived on earth, was so far exalted above men as to have 
had little real relationship with the life of his own day. 

It is these misconceptions which are seriously retarding the work of our Lutheran 
church in social missions and in the social application of the gospel to modern life. 
This book will serve as an antidote to our inhibitions. While the lectures were written 
for delivery to a conference of pastors, their style is simple and attractive and free from 
technical jargon, and so they are equally suited to intelligent laymen. The author’s ap- 
proach to the study of Jesus and to the problems of the spiritual life is such as to give a 
satisfying answer to many of the religious questions that are perplexing people today. 
From it, one can learn how to walk better with the Contemporary Christ. 

R. T. Stamm 


A Faith for These Times. Edited by Sven Johan Sebelius. Rock Island: Augustana 
Book Concern, 1942. xii, 382 pages. $2.00. 


This is one of those titles. It is taken from the title of the fourth sermon, a 
sermon which deals with a faith for these times. Most of the other sermons deal with 
a faith, even with the faith, but have little to show that this faith is in any way 
peculiarly adapted to these times. The title aside, what of the book? 

Dr. Sebelius has hit upon an idea—and a good one. He has asked twenty-four 
preachers (church officials, professors, editors, pastors, and others), representing most 
of the general Lutheran bodies in this country, to submit a sermon, a sort of key to 
their preaching as a whole, together with an analysis of the factors and forces that 
have molded their preaching. This latter part is the good idea. And it is interestingly 
carried out. The writers have undertaken their task seriously; they have tried to give 
honest pictures of how they came to be the preachers they are and of how they prepare 
their sermons. All sorts of factors are, of course, included—everything from divine 
inspiration to a chaplain’s asking a wounded soldier whether he had a sufficient supply 
of cigarettes. All sorts of methods of preparation are indicated—everything from long- 
ahead planning to near-the-time preparation, from writing and verbatim memorizing 
to extemporaneous delivery. The treatments, some very objective and some very 
subjective, are not only interesting, but also revealing and helpful. 

As to the sermons themselves—well, they may also be described as “everything 
from... to.” There are long ones (14 pp.), and short ones (4 pp.), well constructed 
ones and some uncontaminated by homiletics, beautifully written ones and others whose 
language is probably a yet undiscovered American koine, live ones and some not so 
live, and so on. It represents, this collection, perhaps as good a cross-section of our 
contemporary preaching as one could well gather. It shows up our strengths and our 
weaknesses—sometimes in a single sermon. Our review need not point out the weak- 
nesses; they will be evident enough to the readers of the volume. Anyway, it is better 
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to dwell on the strengths. There are three to which attention should be called. The 
first is the general humility of the preachers; it runs through their analyses of their 
preaching development, and it runs beneath their actual sermons. Our men are a humble 
lot—even the greatest of them, especially the greatest of them. That is a strength of 
which we may be humbly proud. The second is the centrality of Christ, the conviction 
of these preachers that He is all in all, the utter devotion of them to Him and to the 
things for which He stands. Than this there can be no greater strength. The third 
is the genuine, eager desire of these preachers to help their fellow men find and know 
and live in this Christ. There is a real love for people behind these sermons. One 
can feel the strength of it through sometimes glaring sermonic weaknesses. 

A second, similar volume is tentatively promised, if this one meets with the hoped-for 
reception. The hoped-for reception should be the actual reception. And the second 
volume will be awaited with interest. 

Pau J. Hon 


Preaching in the Early Church. By Hugh Thomson Kerr. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1942. 238 pages. $2.50. 


Here it is—if you want a book that will make vivid and vital to you the beginnings 
of Christian preaching. And it will do more than that; it will bring inspiration and 
strength and direction for your own pulpit work and for your whole ministry to men. 
You will find it delightful reading, too; for there is lucidity, flow, beauty, and there 
is scholarship, richness, insight, and there is conviction, warmth, and human interest 
here. There is something of cultural and practical value on almost every page. 

In these Moore Lectures, delivered by Dr. Kerr at the San Francisco Seminary, are 
treated: The Apostolic Preaching, The Preaching of the Fathers, The Preaching of the 
Greek Apologists, The Preaching of the Latin Apologists, The Great Greek Preachers, 
The Great Latin Preachers. There is constant cross-reference to subsequent preaching, 
particularly to modern preaching. An excellent bibliography and an index complete 
the book. 

Much more could be written about this volume, but with little profit. I+ is just 
plain good. 

Pau. J. How 


Something About Kierkegaard. By David F. Swenson. Edited by Lillian Marvin 
Swenson. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1941. 173 pages. $2.50. 


David F. Swenson believed that his life work lay in making the thought of 
Kierkegaard known to the English reading public. From this purpose, it is stated on 
the paper cover of this book, he never deviated. Through lectures and translations he 
helped make others aware of the Danish philosopher and theologian who wrote only 
in a language that a very small fraction of the inhabitants of the world understand. 
Swenson did this work because he was convinced that Kierkegaard had a message for 
present day Americans. 

This volume contains eight lectures delivered at different occasions and the subject 
of them all is Kierkegaard. Apart from considerable repetition in the first two, there 
is a variety in the themes which present various aspects of Kierkegaard’s thought, ending 
with “A Danish Thinker’s Estimate of Journalism.” 

At the conclusion of the book, there is not only a bibliography of books about 
Kierkegaard but also a list of English translations of his works which are now available. 
This is commendable, for it will furnish those interested with a guide for the further 
prosecution of their study. 

BENJAMIN Lotz 
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A Manual for Altar Guilds. By Howard R. Kunkle. Columbus; Lutheran Book Con- 
cern, n. d. 30 pages, paper. 15 cents. 


A Manual for Altar Guilds. By Carl F. Weidmann. New York: Ernst Kaufmann, Inc., 
1941. 64 pages, paper. 


Mr. Kunkle’s booklet consists of six brief chapters, in which are discussed the 
spirit and purpose of the altar guild, the chancel, the paraments, altar linens, sacred 
vessels, and vestments. Considering its limited extent it is a very satisfactory piece of 
work. One small point might be corrected in future printings: on page eleven one 
reads, “The chairs or stalls for the clergy are properly not placed within the sanctuary, 
but within the outer chancel, against the wall on the east side.” The author probably 
means south for east here. He is to be commended for the completion of this statement, 
“Two or three such seats may be placed side by side here, not one on each side of the 
chancel. Under no condition should they be placed facing the people.’ This is a good 
suggestion and is generally typical of the rest of the work. The discussion is sane, 
informed, and in fine taste. 

Mr. Weidmann’s book is of larger compass than the preceding work by Mr. Kunkle. 
In part one the author considers most of the subjects contained in Mr. Kunkle’s book. 
Part two suggests “guides for the work of the guild’: preparing for the celebration 
of holy communion; how the guild assists at occasional services; the purpose of the 
guild; a suggested inventory; the sacristy; practical suggestions; and a model con- 
stitution for an altar guild. Part three consists of a table of liturgical colors which 
shows their use and symbolism. The last section of the work is a glossary of terms. 

The book of Mr. Weidmann may be sincerely recommended to societies of women 
whose work is the care of “holy things” in the church. It is a pity that certain mis- 
takes or incorrect points of information have crept into the work. E. g., the line-drawing 
of a vested altar on page eight is a rather poor illustration of the proper arrangements 
of the altar-cloths and ornaments and sacramental vessels: in this illustration the dossal 
comes only to the retable (and shows only poor taste and “decorative” character, but 
no connection with the tester-ciborium from which a true dossal is derived) ; branch- 
candlesticks (deplored elsewhere in the work) are shown, incorrectly placed; large single 
lights are placed on the mensa altaris; and one might easily question the disposal of the 
sacramental vessels on the corporal. Attention might be drawn to other questionable 
statements, particularly in the indication of liturgical colors for certain days and feasts; 
but this would be gratuitous in view of the generally excellent character of the work. 

It would be helpful for altar guilds to get copies of each of these booklets. They 
might be kept in the work-room of the guild and made the basis of discussion and ex- 
planation at the meetings of the society. It would also be well for the pastors of 
churches to have copies, for their own information, and for use in reference. 


G. R. SELTZER 


The New Testament: An American Translation (Pocket Edition). By Edgar J. Good- 
speed. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942. ix, 481 pages. $1. 


This Pocket Edition of Professor Goodspeed’s popular translation of the New 
Testament is intended primarily for our military forces. It is bound in brown cloth for 
the army, blue cloth for the navy. A special Edition of fifty thousand copies has already 
been furnished to the Association Press (Y.M.C.A.) for free distribution to the men 
in the armed forces. The Regular Edition is for general sale. Students who prefer the 
Goodspeed readings will find this edition particularly convenient for quick reference in 
the classroom. 


RussELt D. SNYDER 
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On Sandals of Peace. Prepared by Department of Missionary Education, Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other States. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1942. 133 pages, boards, illustrated. 25 cents. 


This small book is a statement of the mission cause. “Telling men the truth in Jesus 
is the job of missions.” It begins with a survey of the missionary imperative in the Old 
Testament, and contains an especially fine chapter on the prophets. Then it continues 
through the New Testament. The work is divided into eleven chapters. 

This is one of the finest Biblical surveys of the missionary imperative that I have 
seen. It is world-wide in its reach, sympathetic, understanding, never dogmatic, never 
silly sentimental. It is spirit filled and Christ centered. The arrangement is logical, 
progressive and easily followed. It would make a splendid study text for missionary 
societies, young people’s societies, brotherhoods, Sunday school classes, or the family 
circle. Its language and clearness of statement are such that it might be used with chil- 
dren of the grammar school grades, or with exceptional junior children. In fact, this 
is the sort of book which might be widely circulated with considerable profit. The 
entire Lutheran Church should welcome this volume as a fine addition to its teaching 
and educational material. 

W. E. Srecart 


’ The Arabic Commentary of Yefet Ben ’Ali the Karaite on the Book of Hosea. Edited 
by Philip Birnbaum. Philadelphia: The Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning, 1942. Ixii, 247 pages. $1.50. 


Possibly no reader of the QuaRTERLY will be able to use this tenth century com- 
mentary on the Prophet Hosea, now edited as a Ph.D. thesis in Semitic Philology. The 
English introduction, however, has been made available not only here with the original 
text, but also in the Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. XXXII N. S., Nos. 1-3 (July and 
October, 1941 and January, 1942) under the title “Yefet Ben ’Ali and His Influence on 
Biblical Exegesis.” It is an authoritative study of an early mediaeval exegete among the 
Arabic speaking Jews of Iraq, whose grammatical commentaries on Old Testament books 
were used by the Rabbis of the later Middle Ages in Europe, who themselves became, in 
turn, the Hebrew teachers and exegetical models of the Humanists and the Reformers. 

Cuartes M. Cooper 


The First Authorized English Bible and the Cranmer Preface. By Harold R. Wil- 
loughby. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942. ix, 50 pages. $1. 


The University of Chicago has issued this interesting, well-printed, and well- 
documented monograph in belated recognition of the four hundredth anniversary ot 
the Great Bible. The publication of the seven folio editions of the Great Bible between 
the years 1539 and 1541 is recognized as a milestone in the history of typography. Most 
of the mechanical work on the first edition was done in Paris in the celebrated printery 
of Francois Regnault, but the edition was published in London in 1539 by Richard 
Grafton and Edward Whitchurch. It set the standard for the subsequent editions. 

The author of this monograph tells the story of the origin and printing of the several 
editions with special reference to the typography and iconography. He pays tribute to the 
exemplary character of the typography, the iconographic significance of the woodcut, and 
the literary distinction of the Cranmer Preface. He also endeavors to trace certain 
revisional trends through the successive editions. The Cranmer Preface is printed, first in 
a slightly modernized form, then in facsimile. There is also a facsimile of the title-page. 
This monumental woodcut, with its massive border, is a vivid pictorial record of the 
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social structure of Tudor England in relation to the dissemination of the Scriptures in 
the vernacular. Art critics have been much disturbed by the unanimous assumption of 
the bibliographers that it was designed by Hans Holbein the Younger. They contend that 
it lacks the Holbein touch. After a careful analysis of the evidence, Professor Willough- 
by reaches the conclusion that it was designed, not by Holbein, but by one of his ad- 
mirers. 

This monograph, with its fresh conclusions on questions that have hitherto not been 
adequately treated, is a noteworthy contribution to our literature on the history of the 


English Bible. 
Russe_t D. SNYDER 


What the Moon Brought. By Sadie Rose Weilerstein. Philadelphia: The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, 1942. 159 pages. $1.50. 


Ruth’s and Debby’s daddy insists that their chins are pointed “from turning them up 
so much toward the moon.” They love to watch for the new moon because it brings 
them their holidays. And, for their childish joy and appreciation, these festivals of the 
Jewish year are delightfully enacted within the family group, from the party for the 
world’s birthday with the glistening stars as candles to the thrilling dramatization of the 
Passover. Adult religious conceptions are translated by a wise Jewish home into pictures 
and activities that give genuine appreciation and understanding to its developing hearts 
and minds. 

This is what Mrs. Weilerstein, author-mother, artfully presents in What the Moon 
Brought. Throughout these pages, so generously and charmingly illustrated, she intro- 
duces young readers of early school grades to the significance of the festival occasions 
of the Jewish year. The book is done in large type, and in point of the mechanics and 
art of its design is especially attractive. 

It seems that here one might have a very simple yet rather effective antidote for a 
universally developing anti-Semitic fever. It ought to serve to warm little non-Jewish 
hearts, and grown-ups too, with a more friendly feeling toward a group who, even in our 
own fair land, face the unhappy prospect of a rising flood of prejudice and hatred. 

Dwicut F, PutMAN 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, 1943. By Earl L. Douglass. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1942. 388 pages. $1.50. 


This work is already so well known and so highly esteemed that an extended notice 
is unnecessary. Alli the good features of earlier volumes are continued, including the 
“Hints to Teachers” which were introduced recently to provide “practical suggestions 
for the effective presentation of each lesson to all age groups.” The editor is minister 
of the Summit Presbyterian Church in Germantown, Pa. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


For the information of its readers and in acknowledgment to the publishers, THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH QuaRTERLY publishes the following list of books received. More 
extended notice will be given to as many of them as space permits. 


Henri Facillon, The Life of Forms in Art. Translated by C. Beecher Hogan and George 
Kubler. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. 76 pages, illustrated. $2.50. 


S. Arthur Devan, Ascent to Zion. New York: Macmillan Company, 1942. 251 pages. 
$2.50. 


William Warren Sweet, Religion in Colonial America. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1942. 367 pages. $3. 


Louis Wallis, The Bible Is Human: A Study in Secular History. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. 330 pages. $2.50. 


Ezra Rhoades, Case Work in Preaching. New York: Fleming H. Revell remus 1942, 
159 pages. $1.25. 


Olmstead, A. T., Jesus in the Light of History. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1942. 317 pages. $2.75. 


Hugo H. Hoever, ed., I Pray the Mass. Sunday Missal. New York: Catholic Book 
Publishing Company, 1942. $1.10. 


James Gordon Gilkey, How To Be Your Best. New York: Macmillan Company, 1942. 
166 pages. $1.75. 


Walter A. Maier, For Christ and Country. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1942. 392 pages. $1.50. 


Emile Cailliet, The Life of the Mind. New York: Macmillan Company, 1942. 79 pages. 
$1.25. 


John J. Moment, We Believe. New York: Macmillan Company, 1942. 134 pages. $1.25. 


David Jacobson, The Social Background of the Old Testament. Cincinnati: Hebrew 
Union College Press, 1942. 327 pages. $2. 


John S. Curtiss, An Appraisal of the Protocols of Zion. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. 118 pages. $1. 


Norton F. Brand and Verner M. Ingram, The Pastor’s Legal Adviser. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 237 pages. $2. 


W. Austin Brodie, Keeping Your Church in the News. New York: Fleming H. Revell, 
1942. 125 pages. $1. 


Credo Ecclesiam. A theological quarterly, edited by Joseph Sittler, Jr., 3246 DeSota 
Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. $1 a year. (Volume III, No, 2, August 1, 1942, 
is mimeographed, contains nine pages, and includes a translation. by Herbert N. 
Gourley of part of H. M. Mueller’s Die Verleugnung Luthers im heutigen 
Protestantismus.) 


Muhlenberg’s story in his own words— 


THE JOURNALS OF 
HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


Edited and translated by 
Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein 
Foreword by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher 


In Three Volumes. First volume, ready on or about June 15, 1942, covers 
period from 1711 to 1763. Other volumes to follow in 1943 and 1944. 


Each volume totals about 500,000 words; 750 large printed pages. 


UHLENBERG describes his life 

and times in fascinating detail. 
He discusses colonial travel, the cost of 
living, the preparation of food, the 
scourge of epidemic diseases, the prev- 
alence of superstition. He reports 
the hardships of the Lutherans on the 
frontier. He describes the effects of 
the Revolution on himself and the 
people among whom he moved. He 
refers to practical aspects of laws and 
courts. 


Muhlenberg’s Journals are a treas- 
ury of knowledge regarding religious 
conditions in colonial America, and 
concerning the establishment of the 
Lutheran Church. He discusses the 
character of clergy and people, the 


financing and construction of churches, — 
the salaries and fees received by min- 
isters, liturgical appointments and 
practices, preaching and church music, 
catechization and education, the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, marriage 
and funeral customs, congregational 
and synodical organization, and many 
other things. 


The Journals also provide an intimate 
picture of Muhlenberg himself. Here 
is the record of his trials and triumphs, 
the petty annoyances, the unfailing 
faith. 


Here is a document to live with, to 
read at odd-hours for entertainment 
and instruction. 


Subscription Price for Three Volumes—$10.00. 
First payment, $3.50, due upon receipt of Volume 1. 
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